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The best grapevine for your new vineyard 1s the Duarte Nursery 


Big Pot Benchegraft 


11 Reasons Why: 


1. Your Choice of Stock, either certified or industry 
scion stock custom grafted onto your choice of 14 
certified resistant rootstocks. 


2. The Strongest Graft Union because every scion 
and rootstock is individually matched for diameter 
then waxed to protect the union as it develops. 


3. One Quart Pots allow each vine three times the 
greenhouse space and twice the soil volume than do 
conventional paper sleeves. 


4, Full Sun Hardened in the central valley to con- 
dition the vine for your vineyard. 


5. Hand Selected for a developed root system and 
matured top growth before shipping to assure that 
every vine you receive is ready for planting. 


6. Direct Planting with the removable container al- 
lows the root system to interface directly with your 
vineyard’s soil. 


7. Field Service before, during, and after planting. 
Let one of our field representatives meet you at your 
vineyard. 


8. Free Delivery to most of California’s grape 
growing regions. 


9. Guaranteed Stand success rates with our Big Pot 
Grafts are usually over 98%. We will replace up to 
2% of your order free; we will replace any losses 
over 2% at half price. 


10. You can Order Today for spring ‘95 please ask 
for John Duarte at (800)GRAFTED (800)472-3833 
or fax (209)531-0352. 


11. New! Potted Dormants. Ideal for year Round 
Planting,. 


For field service in Napa, Lake and San Joaquin 
counties contact: Markus Bokisch at (209)531-8414. 
For Mendocino, Sonoma, Monterey and San 
Luis Obispo areas call: Stephan Daniels at 
(707)484-8517. _ 


1-800-GRAFTED 


HUGHS ON, CAD DE OR Nie 
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Post-harvest sulfuring 


he Robert Mondavi Winery Car- 

neros Ranch applied wettable sulfur 
to Chardonnay grapevines within 30 
days after harvest to control over-win- 
tering powdery mildew in approxi- 
mately 25 acres considered “hot spots” 
within the 360-acre planting. 


The mildew “hot spots” include 
blocks with high wind exposure, diffi- 
cult side slopes, and the bottom of hills 
where there is dense canopy. All vines 
are vertically shoot-positioned and are 
spaced five feet apart in the vine row 
with eight feet between the rows. 

1993 was the second year in which a 
post-harvest sulfur application of 50- 
gal/acre was made. The complete 1994 


A BETTER 
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LINE 


7670 Auburn Road 
Painesville, Ohio 44077 


Phone 216 354-7900 


_ FASSON 


An Avery Dennison Company 


mildew prevention program began with 
a 50-gal/acre application of wettable 
sulfur at one-inch of shoot growth. The 
first sulfur dusting occurred at four to 
six inches of shoot growth, with contin- 
ued sulfur dusting at seven-day inter- 
vals up to 60 days before harvest, ap- 
proximately July 22, depending on the 
variety and vineyard block. 

“We will again apply wettable sulfur 
post-harvest this year in our high-pres- 
sure areas,” reports Mitchell Klug, vine- 
yard manager. “Doug Gubler at U.C. 
Davis has shown that these applications 
may, in fact, not be as effective as we 
had thought and, as a result, we will 
continue to evaluate our program for 
next year and weigh this approach ver- 
sus a more aggressive early spring pre- 
ventative program with an application 
at one to two inches and four to six 
inches of shoot growth.” B 


CALENDAR 


1994 NAPA VALLEY VITICULTURAL FAIR 

Tuesday, November 8, 9am-5pm 

TOPICS — Phylloxera; DNA investiga- 
tions of phylloxera biotypes, NASA re- 
mote sensing project, insecticidal control 
trials. Rootstock performance evaluations 
and grower experiences. Clones; UC 
clonal evaluation trials, importation of 
new clonal material, grower comparisons 
of clones. Speakers include: Deborah 
Golino, Mark Kliewer, Andy Walker, Ed 
Weber, Jim Wolpert, NASA scientists from 
Ames Research Center, and additional re- 
searchers and growers. 

More than 60 exhibits! 

Location: Chardonnay Hall, 

Napa Valley Exposition, 

575 3rd St., Napa, CA. 

Information, call: Napa Valley Grape 

Growers Association, 707/944-8311 


MANIPULATING FRUIT AND WINE QUALITY 
THROUGH VITICULTURAL PRACTICES 
Thursday, December 1 

Speakers in a day-long seminar will be: 
Dr. Richard Smart and Dr. Patrick Williams, 
both research scientists from Australia. Dr. 
Smart is known for his expertise in vineyard 
canopy management and Dr. Williams is a 
research leader in grape aroma assessment. 
A panel of winemakers and viticulturists 
will discuss their experiences and other as- 
pects of the topic. Wines will be available 
for tasting to illustrate the presentations. 

On December 2, an optional half-day field 
trip to selected vineyards will be led by 
Dr. Smart. 

To register, call Vinquiry at 707/433-8869. 
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“I DIDN’T KNOW THAT.” 


Words voiced by sub- 
scribers as they read the 
pages of PWV (the wine 
industry’s most highly 
rated magazine.*) | 


You will say these same 
words when you read 
your copy of PWV. 


You don’t receive your 
own copy? 


Subscribe today! We'll 
send you our latest issue 
plus six more over the 
next year. All for the 
special introductory rate 
of only $28.00. 


Use this postage-paid 
envelope, complete the 
attached subscription 
form in this magazine and 
enclose your company or 
personal check. 


Receive your own copy of 
PWV — then you'll know! 


* 1993 PWV readership study 


Expectations for reserve-style 


Sauvignon Blanc/Semillon 


by Eleanor & Ray Heald 


f there’s a problem distinguishing 
reserve-style blends from regular 
bottlings of Sauvignon Blanc, one 
way that it all shakes out is 
price,” comments Murphy-Goode 
(Geyserville, CA) winemaker Christina 
Benz. “There are 100% varietal Sau- 
vignon Blancs and blends with Semillon 
in regular and reserve price categories. 
I believe that price is the only element 
reserve styles have in common.” 

This opening comment raises the 
question of consumer mind-set and ex- 
pectation with respect to a label indicat- 
ing reserve-style Sauvignon Blanc. 

“Consumers should perceive a 
rounder, richer, less tart wine,” contin- 
ues Benz. “Probably, with perceptible 
oak also, although this is not necessarily 
the case.” 

Greg Upton, Franciscan Estates 
(Oakville, CA) winemaker adds, ”... 
more complexity, not necessarily de- 
rived from oak, but possibly from that 
source. Intensity is also turned up. The 
wine’s probably more elegant, but not 
necessarily. Elegance is harmony 
among aromatics, textural composition, 
sensorial elements of acid, pH, and bit- 
terness.” 

Rick Longoria, winemaker at The 
Gainey Vineyard (Santa Ynez, CA), con- 
trasts an inelegant wine as one that “ex- 
aggerates” components. “Grassiness, 
for example, is less perceptible in a re- 
serve-style wine, especially those 
blended with Semillon,” he suggests. 

“In my opinion, lees ageing is the cel- 
lar technique that mitigates herbal char- 
acters inherent in Sauvignon Blanc,” 


Ken Deis, Flora Springs (St. Helena, CA) 
winemaker counters. “It’s interesting to 
observe that while all of us in California 
have backed off from skin contact, cur- 
rently in Sancerre, the French producers 
are using it to counter grassy /herbal 
characters. 

“Lees ageing without oak is practiced 
in the Loire Valley. Toastiness and oak- 
like similarities are derived from the 
gross lees. This is the preferred style at 
Flora Springs.” 


Style decisions 

Longoria stated, “Marketing drove 
the decision to make a reserve-style 
wine. Since 1984, we’ve been making 
Sauvignon Blanc in a lighter, grassier 
style. In all honesty, we saw our neigh- 
bor Brian Babcock (Babcock Vineyards, 
Lompoc, CA) make a richer style of Sau- 
vignon Blanc produced from fruit origi- 
nating in a vineyard close to Gainey. 
We thought that the riper style fruit fit 
into a profile of barrel fermentation and 
extended lees ageing, but without mal- 
olactic fermentation (MLF).” 

The owner of Gainey Vineyard real- 
ized that Babcock was able to get $18 for 
his wine, while he got $9/bottle. The 
dollar differential hit a big nerve at 
Gainey and caused a reserve-style trial 
bottling in 1989. Today, Gainey is mak- 
ing just under 1,000 cases of Reserve 
Sauvignon Blanc which represents 40% 
of the winery’s Sauvignon Blanc pro- 
duction. 

Upton says Franciscan got into re- 
serve production due to the acquisition 
of a Monterey County vineyard in 1988 
and subsequent experimentation with 
the varieties. Plus, as members of the 
Meritage group, they wanted to pro- 


duce a wine fitting this image. 

“Using a Meritage designation, we 
have the opportunity to blend freely 
with Semillon,” Upton notes. “From 
Monterey County, we get intense fruit 
and believe that we can take Sauvignon 
Blanc out of the traditional realm and 
develop it into a wine that is more Char- 
donnay-like.” 

Winemakers agree that “Chardonnay- 
like” is a legitimate goal because it fits a 
taste and texture pattern that consumers 
seek, but it comes at them in a different 
aromatic and flavor profile. 

Benz explains that Murphy-Goode 
backed into reserve-style Sauvignon 
Blanc production. In the 1987 harvest, 
the winery had empty barrels that were 
not used for Chardonnay. A special 
two-barrel lot of Sauvignon Blanc in a 
Chardonnay-style was created for the 
Sonoma County Winery Association an- 
nual auction. When the wine was tasted 
in August 1988, it had been on the lees 
in barrel for 10 months. 

“Some of the winery personnel who 
like very oaky wines, really liked this 
two-barrel lot,” Benz maintains. “There- 
fore, the next harvest, we began to make 
this style of Sauvignon Blanc in larger 
quantity. The fact that it is Chardonnay- 
like has been the key to its success. I'll 
admit, we’re market-driven with this 
wine.” 

Nick Goldschmidt, winemaker at 
Simi Winery, strongly disagrees about 
the desirability of “Chardonnay-like” 
character in a reserve-style Sauvignon 
Blanc. “To me,” says Goldschmidt, 
“thinking and talking about a reserve- 
style Sauvignon Blanc as being any- 
thing like Chardonnay defeats the 
whole purpose of making this wine. 
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VARIETAL REVIEW 


“When Simi first thought of trying a 
reserve-style Sauvignon Blanc back in 
1988, the idea was germinated by 
grapes from one special site in our Al- 
exander Valley vineyards: this site pro- 
duced rich, intense fruit every year. We 
wanted to match it with winemaking 
techniques to enhance its varietal char- 
acteristics, not mask them. 

“T feel that the consumer wants a top- 
quality alternative to Chardonnay. For 
instance, when customers in a restau- 
rant order our SENDAL (Simi’s reserve- 
style Sauvignon Blanc), they should be 
tasting a unique wine, rich and flavor- 
ful in its own right, but not reminiscent 
at all of Chardonnay.” 

Murphy-Goode now produces 8,000 
cases/year of the reserve style. Benz 
has tweaked the style since 1987, par- 
ticularly with inclusion of MLF. Acci- 
dentally in 1990, a couple of barrels went 
through MLF and Benz liked it. “MLF is 
one more flavor element that will build 
the complexity,” she stresses. “Now I’m 
aiming for a significant diacetyl charac- 
ter and I inoculate with MCW bacteria 


after primary fermentation.” 

“The Flora Springs introduction into 
this arena was a combination of all that 
has been discussed,” explains Deis. 
“Flora Springs did not want to use any 
oak barrels, yet we wanted to improve 
our Sauvignon Blanc. Influenced by 
techniques from the Loire Valley that 
add interest and complexity without 
oak, we went the route of extended age- 
ing on the gross lees.” 

Flora Springs purchased German oak 
ovals because they wanted the wine to 
age rather than just having it in contact 
with the lees in tank. From the start 
there was no formal intention to make a 
reserve style and the name Soliloquy 
was chosen. 

“What we like about Soliloquy is the 
Chardonnay style of the wine — the 
mouthfeel and richness,” Deis adds. 
“The style is derived from older vines 
that do not have high acid problems, 
therefore we do not employ MLF. Rich- 
ness and fullness is enhanced by ex- 
tended less ageing. 

“We are bottling Soliloquy closer to 
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harvest each year to get 10 months on 
the lees. But like everyone else, we are 
market-driven. Consumers like this big- 
ger, richer style without obvious grassy 
characteristics. We’ve limited produc- 
tion to 1,000 cases/year, an amount we 
believe we can market.” 


Consumer education 

From. label information prior to the 
1992 bottling, there was no way for con- 
sumers to know that Flora Springs style 
was an emulation of a Loire Valley 
Sancerre. From 1989 to 1991, it was 
bottled in a dark green Loire-style 
bottle, with no indication that the wine 
was Sauvignon Blanc. The label stated 
only Soliloquy White Table Wine. “It 
was confusing to most people,” Deis 
admits. 

“We were trying to counteract con- 
sumer negativity to 100% Sauvignon 
Blanc. In 1989, consumer interest was 
focused toward Sauvignon Blanc 
blended with Semillon and so we chose 
the name Soliloquy. 

“As strange as this may sound, be- 
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BRANDY MAKERS : Return to European tradition to produce unique grape brandy and fruit brandies 


WINEMAKERS: — Produce unique grape brandy to make superior quality port wines; to enhance the 
varietal characters of distinctive sparkling wines, etc... 
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cause of the dark green bottle and no in- 
dication of varietal, some consumers 
thought Soliloquy was a red wine. 
We’ve had to change our tactics com- 
pletely to counter this.” 

The 1992 Soliloquy is in an antique 
color bottle with a different shape, So- 
liloquy appears prominently on the 
front label with the words Sauvignon 
Blanc. The back label speaks to produc- 
tion efforts, philosophy, and style. 

Benz believes that consumer confusion 
in the marketplace has bottomed out. 
“Today, people are anxious to try some- 
thing new; something new that tastes 
good,” she says. “They don’t try to catego- 
rize it. Itis whatever you tell them it is.” 

Upton agrees that his experience is simi- 
lar with Meritage. “People remember hear- 
ing something about Meritage and are anx- 
ious to have it explained to them,” he states. 
“With all the great wines that are being 
produced now and the good press Sau- 
vignon Blanc is receiving, consumer con- 
fusion is on the way out. 

“Today, Sauvignon Blanc is a lot like 
Chardonnay. They all taste quite good, 
but there are numerous styles. Across 
the board, Sauvignon Blanc has come a 
long way in just a few short years.” 


Picking decisions 

“The Estancia Estates style, needs ripe 
fruit in the range of 23° to 23.5° Brix,” Upton 
reports. “Very ripe fruit from Monterey has 
reduced herbaceous character.” 

Benz also picks in the same para- 
meter for the Murphy-Goode reserve 
style. “We have certain vineyard blocks 
that generally go into the reserve 
blend,” she reports. “These blocks have 
20-year-old vines with excellent expo- 
sure. To me, exposure is more impor- 
tant than crop level with respect to fla- 
vor development.” 

Longoria explains that grapes are 
picked at 23° Brix minimum and as high 
as 24°. However, Deis is “as pleased as 
punch” if he can get 22.5° Brix in the 
Flora Springs fruit. “When our grapes 
get above 22.5° Brix, they deteriorate 
quickly while developing an overt figgy 
character that we dislike,” he maintains. 


Trellising 

“We're working with a 30-year-old 
vineyard in Soledad,” Upton says. “We 
inherited a three-wire system, but we’ve 
retrofitted some blocks to a vertical sys- 
tem with catch wires.” 

Upton explains that this Monterey site 


is subject to measles and before picking, 
crews are careful to remove all unripe 
bunches affected by measles. “But as 
Chris Benz said, we’re looking for expo- 
sure to offer us the ripest, most flavorful 
fruit,” he adds. 

In general, it can be stated, that pro- 
ducers have attempted to match trellis- 
ing with site and soil conditions as 
much as is practical. 
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Soil profiles 

Like trellising and perhaps more so, the 
array of soil types where Sauvignon Blanc 
and Semillon are planted is mind boggling. 
Only Simi Winery, among all wineries inter- 
viewed, has sourced Sauvignon Blanc and 
Semillon in vineyards with similar soils. 

Specific data included in the following 
varietal review profiles refer to the 1991 
vintage. 


KHS FILLERS 


ARMBRUSTER 
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VARIETAL REVIEW 


Gainey Vineyard 
SANTA YNEZ, CA 
Rick Longoria, winemaker 


Sauvignon Blanc Reserve — 
blend with 7% to 20% Semillon. 
barrel fermentation without MLE. 


Style 

To provide a Sauvignon Blanc ex- 
pressing flavor and textural compo- 
nents not usually found in California 
Sauvignon Blanc are stated aims. Addi- 
tionally, Longoria maintains that he fer- 
ments and ages this wine in a way that 
accentuates these components. 

Careful vineyard management em- 
phasizes the full spectrum of flavors 
that grapes grown in the Santa Ynez 
Valley can achieve. This region pro- 
vides adequate heat for maturing 
grapes beyond the bell pepper and her- 
baceous flavor spectrum. The region’s 
shallow soils limit production to no 
more than three tons/acre. 

Complexity is enhanced by the addi- 
tion of Semillon to the blend. It contrib- 
utes to textural complexity as well as 
flavor and aromatic profiles. Semillon 
reduces alcohol and viscosity levels of 
the heavier Sauvignon Blanc. 

Grapes are picked in the window of 
23.2° to 23.5° Brix, TA about 0.7, and 
pH just under 3.5. At these maturity 
levels, vines are stressed, yellowing, 
and have some loss of basal leaves. 

Longoria maintains that ripe grapes, 
warm barrel fermentation, extended 
lees ageing with stirring, and use of 
40% to 50% new oak delivers middle 
palate strength that is textured and 
creamy. 


Winemaking 

Fermentation with Pasteur yeast is 
started in tank. Transfer to Center of 
France cooperage, 50% new with the re- 
mainder averaging two years old, is 
made after Brix levels drop one to two 
degrees. Maximum juice temperature 
reaches 78°F. Fermentation lasts 16 
days. 

Wine is aged on gross lees for seven 
months. Lees are stirred weekly for the 
first two months, then twice monthly 
thereafter. 

In recent blends, the alcohol ranged from 
13.2% to 13.6%, TA ranged from 0.64 to 
0.86, and pH ranged from 3.24 to 3.30. 


Kendall-Jackson 
Vineyards 


LAKEPORT, CA 
Steve Reeder, winemaker 


Royale — 60% Semillon with 
Sauvignon Blanc. Barrel fermenta- 
tion with some tank-ferment in blend 
without MLE. 


Style 

The wine must be varietally identifi- 
able and Kendall-Jackson prefers to go 
for the riper, more tropical fruit spec- 
trum and avoid intense grassy and 
weedy characters in its bottlings of 
Royale. It’s also important to develop a 
wine that has intensity and layers of 
character. 

Vineyard location is the most impor- 
tant element leading to complexity. But 
beyond that, Reeder also cites splitting 
lots into barrel and tank fermentation, 
use of new and older barels, blending 
lots, and blending with Semillon. 

Tank-fermented portions lend the 
wine its vitality and freshness, while 
barrel fermentation, lees ageing, and 
blending with Semillon achieve 
subtlety and elegance. 

Riper fruit and higher alcohol levels 
improve the wine’s mid-palate. 
Coupled with lees ageing, the wine de- 
velops creamy texture and length. 

Harvest parameters range from 22.5° 
to 23.5° Brix, 0.70 to 0.90 TA, and 3.2 to 
3.4 pH. 


Winemaking 

Juice is inoculated in tank with both 
Prise de Mousse or Pasteur Charnpagne 
yeast. Once fermentation begins, 50% 
of each lot is transferred to a mix of 
new barrels from up to 10 coopers and 
forests in Central France. A small 
amount of American oak is used for 
possible addition to the final blend (no 
American oak lots were used in 1992). 
Half the barrels retain wine on the 
gross lees for three to six months with- 
out stirring. 

The final blend varies by vintage 
with a 50/50 blend of Sauvignon Blanc 
and Semillon as the base wine. 

In recent blends, the alcohol ranged 
from 13.2% to 13.6%, TA ranged from 
0.68 to 0.74, and the pH ranged from 
3.30 to 3.40. 
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Guenoc Winery 


MIDDLETOWN, CA 
Derek Holstein, winemaker 


Langtry Meritage White — 
blend of 5% to 20% Semillon with 
Sauvignon Blanc. 100% barrel 
fermentation without MLF. 


Style 

Guenoc is producing a unique 
Langtry White Meritage wine, different 
in style from any other blend of Sau- 
vignon Blanc and Semillon. The goal is 
a distinctive well-balanced, full-bodied 
wine with the recognizable tastes of 
Sauvignon Blanc and the soft plump 
texture of Semillon. The typical aggres- 
sive grassiness of Sauvignon Blanc is 
mitigated by the choice of vineyards, 
barrel fermentation in new oak, and 
blending with Semillon. 


Winemaking 

Juice from grapes machine-harvested 
at night are settled 24 to 36 hours at 50°F 
before inoculation in stainless steel 
tanks with Prise de Mousse yeast or Gist 
Brocades Fermiblanc. Transfer to bar- 
rels for fermentation is made as soon as 
yeast becomes active. 

Complexity is achieved by harvesting 
selected portions of the Guenoc Valley 
vineyards at two maturities. The riper 
fruit is barrel-fermented in heavy toast 
Limousin oak. The less ripe fruit (21° 
Brix) is fermented in American oak. 
Several coopers are used. 

The wines are aged on the lees and 
stirred about every two weeks until 
mid-January of the year following har- 
vest. At this time, the individual treat- 
ments are tasted and blends are made to 
produce estate-grown Sauvignon Blanc 
and Langtry Meritage White. At this 
time, the wine is removed for the estate 
Sauvignon Blanc while the Langtry 
White wine remains in oak for an addi- 
tional two months. 

While the 1991 wine did not undergo 
MLF, experiments conducted in 1992 
yielded butteriness and rich depth that 
made the wine more complex. Further 
experimentation is being conducted 
with this and with various yeasts and 
solids levels in the juice. 

In recent blends, the alcohol ranged from 
12.5% to 13.2%, TA ranged from 0.73 to 0.75, 
and pH ranged from 3.15 to 3.24. 
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Flora Springs 
ST. HELENA, CA 
Ken Deis, winemaker 


Soliloquy — 100% Sauvignon Blanc. 
Tank fermentation without MLF. 


Style 

A full and rich expression of the varietal 
is the aim at Flora Springs. Deis seeks vari- 
etal correctness yet less aggressive grassy 
and herbaceous nuances. Picking at opti- 
mum ripeness is the most important ele- 
ment needed to achieve these goals. 

Vines averaging 25 years old are lo- 
cated in Oakville, CA. Picked around 
21.5° Brix, 0.65 to 0.68 TA, and pH 3.3 to 
3.4, fruit has moderate acidity with fig 
and melon flavors. 

Complexity is achieved through ageing 
on the lees in 1,200 to 1,600-gal oak tanks. 


Winemaking 
Prise de Mousse yeast ferments juice in 
stainless tanks with maximum juice tem- 
peratures of 60°F in an average of 14 days. 
Post fermentation, the wine is aged on 


2 out of 3 


the gross lees for eight months with stir- 
ring every two weeks. 

In recent blends, the alcohol ranged from 
13.0% to 13.3%, TA ranged from 0.63 to 0.66, 
and pH ranged from 3.40 to 3.44. 


Beringer Vineyards 


ST. HELENA, CA 
Ed Sbragia, winemaster 


Knights Valley Meritage — 
blend of 56% Sauvignon Blanc and 
44% Semillon. 

80% barrel fermentation and 80% 
inoculated MLF. 


Style 

Sbragia’s aim is to produce a wine with 
the complexity of Sauvignon Blanc and the 
viscosity and body of Semillon. To make 
this wine, Semillon and Sauvignon Blanc 
from specific vineyard sites are blended. 

Picking is done while the vines have 
good leaf canopy. Physiological maturity 
is measured by taste, but in most years 
for Sauvignon Blanc the numbers are 
22.5° to 22.8° Brix, 0.70 TA, and 3.3 pH. 


Barrel fermentation, lees contact, MLF, 
and extended ageing contribute to the 
wine’s complexity. To maintain vitality 
and freshness, gross lees are stirred every 
two weeks for six months during a ten- 
month barrel ageing period and barrels 
are topped frequently. Over time, 
Sbragia maintains, barrel ageing and lees 
stirring achieve the marriage of alcohol, 
acid, fruit flavors, and oak. 


Winemaking 

Minimal skin contact is preferred. E- 
pernay yeast is used for both the tank-fer- 
mented (20% of the blend) and barrel-fer- 
mented fractions (80% of the blend). 
Nevers forest barrels, 50% new and 50% 
one-year-old, are used for the 15-day bar- 
rel fermentation. 

Inoculation for MLF in the barrel-fer- 
mented portion only, with MCW bacteria, is 
done at the end of primary fermentation. 
Eighty percent of the blend is aged on the 
gross lees for 10 months. Stirring is done 
every week for the first six months in barrel. 

The alcohol in the 1991 and 1992 
blends ranged from 13.1% to 13.2%, TA 


NUMBER ONE SELLING 
MONOBLOCK IN THE WORLD 


Monoblocks sold in 
the world today are 


GAI! 


Number one in France, Italy 
Germany and Spain! The best 
wineries in the world use GAI. 


Call us and find out why. 
Machines in stock ready for 


delivery. Complete service and 
parts stocked in the U.S. 


pec 


Prospero Equipment Corp. 


134 Marble Avenue 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 10570 


1-800-332-2219 


GAI model 1503 monoblock. Combining bottle 
rinsing, inert gas injection, gravity filling and 
vacuum corking. Perfect sanitation! 


7714 Bell Road 
Windsor, CA. 95492 


AWS 1.806.228.0664 


Associated Winery Systems 
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VARIETAL REVIEW 


ranged from 0.66 to 0.68, and pH ranged 
from 3.26 to 3.29. 


Merryvale Vineyards 


ST. HELENA, CA 
Bob Levy, winemaker 


Meritage — 28% to 45% Semillon 
with Sauvignon Blanc. 100% barrel 
fermentation without MLF. 


Style 

Merryvale’s Meritage white blend is 
designed to be an alternative for Char- 
donnay lovers — rich and full, but with 
distinct Sauvignon Blanc qualities. 

To achieve this, it is necessary to exer- 
cise options to blend grapes from several 
vineyards, use a variety of coopers and 
oaks, and blend liberally with Semillon. 

Fruit grown in Pope Valley, Calistoga, 
St. Helena, and Yountville is picked 
riper than 23.0° Brix with TAs higher 
than 0.75, and pH around 3.15. 


Winemaking 
Fermentation starts in 100% new barrels 


after inoculation with Prise de Mousse yeast. 
The wine is aged on gross lees with weekly 
stirring for five to seven months. After rack- 
ing off the lees, various lots are blended to 
the desired style. 

In recent blends, the alcohol ranged from 
13.0% to 13.5%, TA ranged from 0.69 to 0.77, 
and pH ranged from 3.08 to 3.19. 


Estancia Estates 


RUTHERFORD, CA 
Patrick Pickett, winemaker 


Meritage — blend of Sauvignon 
Blanc and 20% to 44% Semillon. 
100% barrel fermentation and 50% 
MLF (spontaneous). 


Style 

Goals include production of a wine 
with many of the textural elements of a 
rich Chardonnay, but with the expression 
of both Sauvignon Blanc and Semillon. 

Because a subtle wine is not desired, 
complexity is achieved by blending both 
varietals, barrel fermentation in a mix of 
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33% new French and American oak, MLF 
to add richness and creamy qualities, age- 
ing on gross lees for five months with 
stirring two or three times in the period, 
and the selection of various oak barrels 
and toast levels. The latter, along with 
good fruit intensity and acid balance sup- 
port the wine’s length and aftertaste. 

Vines averaging 30 years old are 
farmed in the Monterey-Soledad, CA, 
area. The region’s very cool climate ac- 
centuates the varietal’s herbal side while 
the long growing season promotes rich- 
ness. Well-managed canopy allows good 
sun exposure which boosts fruit tones 
and reduces herbal qualities. 

Picking parameters include flavors 
along with Brix levels between 22.5° and 
23.0°, 0.8 to 0.9 TA, and pH 3.1 to 3.3. 


Winemaking 

Juice settling for 24 hours at 50°F is 
done before inoculation with Prise de 
Mousse yeast. Barrel fermentation lasts six 
days with a peak temperature of 76°F. Fin- 
ing considerations are made prior to blend- 
ing. The wine settles three to four weeks be- 


TONNELLERIE RADOUX 


Agent: Boswell Company 


1000 Fourth Street, Suite 360 ¢ San Rafael, CA 94901 
415/457-3955 © Fax 415/457-0304 


se! FRENCH AMERICAN 
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fore being racked off the fining agent. 

Blending with 20% to 40% Semillon is 
done prior to bottling. In recent blends, 
the alcohol ranged from 13.45% to 13.6%, 
TA ranged from 0.58 to 0.64, and pH 
ranged from 3.35 to 3.47. 


Simi Winery 
HEALDSBURG, CA 
Nick Goldschmidt, winemaker 


SENDAL — 87% Sauvignon Blanc, 
13% Semillon (percentages vary by 
vintage). 100% barrel fermentation 
without MLF. 


Style 

The first vintage of SENDAL was 1990. 
Decision to produce the wine focused on 
the winery’s belief that American-made 
Sauvignon Blancs had not realized their 
full potential. Simi has produced a regu- 
lar Sauvignon Blanc bottling since 1982. 
By 1988, the winery believed it had devel- 
oped the grape sources and winemaking 
techniques to extend the learning curve to 


a richer, more complex style. 

Goldschmidt considers it a challenge to 
produce a blend of Sauvignon Blanc and 
Semillon because both varietals have signifi- 
cant potential style variation if the vineyard 
is not managed to promote full, even ripen- 
ing. Therefore, vineyards of uniform soil 
type and single rootstock have been chosen 
as the fruit source. Flavor concentration is 
the chief criterion for fruit selection. 

Harvest parameters are 22.5° to 23.5° 
Brix, but flavor development is more im- 
portant than the parameters for TA of 0.62 
to 0.64 and 3.25 to 3.35 pH. 


Winemaking 

To avoid creation of coarseness in the 
finished wine, grape skins have as little 
contact time with the fruit as possible. 
Depending on the vintage, juice is trans- 
ferred to barrels or a combination of bar- 
rels and stainless steel tanks for fermenta- 
tion with Prise de Mousse yeast. 

Nearly all new barrels from three coopers 
(Francois Freres, Taransaud, and Damy) are 
used. Wine remains on the lees for seven 
months with stirring every two weeks in the 
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first three months. The blend was made at 
the end of the barrel ageing. 

After bottling in July, the wine receives 18 
months bottle ageing before release. 

In the three bottled wines, 1990, 1991, 
and 1992, the alcohol ranged from 13.0% 
to 13.5%, TA ranged from 0.67 to 0.68, 
and pH ranged from 3.17 to 3.33. 


Apex 
SUNNYSIDE, WA 


Brian Carter & Ray Sandidge, 
winemakers 


Montage —proprietary blend of 75% 
Semillon and 25% Sauvignon Blanc. 
Tank fermentation and 75% 
spontaneous MLF. 


Style 

Creation of a complex wine with for- 
ward aroma and flavor characteristics en- 
compassing fruit, wood, and smaller con- 
tributions from vinification are the stated 
goals. In addition to high quality fruit, 
blending, lees ageing, a mix of French 
cooperage and partial MLF are cited as 


DESIGN. 
aK 


BOXES. 


MANUFACTURE. 


ROHM ENZYMES, 
SCOTT LABORATORIES & YOU... 


For years winemakers 
have expected the best 
enzymes and service from 
Réhm and Scott Laboratories. 


We have built our reputations 


living up to those expectations. 


3K 


POINT-OF-PURCHASE 
DISPLAYS. 


Ruszel 
Woodworks 


2980 Bayshore Road - Benicia - Ca - 94510 
Phone: 707-745-6979 Fax: 707-745-2793 


Ask us about Réhm’s variety of 


enzyme preparations for improving 

settling, pressability and filtration as 
well as providing beneficial enzyme 

activities to compliment your wine style. 


.. EXPECT THE BEST 
FROM A WINNING COMBINATION! 


2220 Pine View Way © P.O. Box 4559 © Petaluma, CA 94955-4559 
707-765-6666 * Outside CA Call 800-821-7254 


1845 Sandstone Manor #14 Pickering Ontario Canada L1W 3X9 * 905-839-9463 
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VARIETAL REVIEW 


the means to achieving complexity. 

Balance must be achieved between 
desirable fruit character and less desir- 
able bell pepper qualities. Winemakers in 
Washington maintain that they are able 
to obtain this better with Semillon 
(cropped at less than 4.5 tons/acre) than 
with Sauvignon Blanc. 

Picking is done when the vines have shut 
down and Brix levels are approximately 
22.5°, TA around 0.80, and pH about 3.3. 

Ageing on the lees protects against oxi- 
dation. High-toned fruit acidity is mod- 
erated by MLF. While the aroma’s major 
emphasis is played out in the fruit, the 
principal palate focus is creamy texture 
and balanced acidity. Semillon provides 
significant middle palate strength and af- 
tertaste while ageing on the lees contrib- 
utes creamy texture. 


Winemaking 

The juice is tank-fermented with 
Pasteur Champagne yeast at 40°F to 45°F. 
Upon completion of fermentation in 
about 23 days, wine is transferred to a 
mix of 35% new French-coopered barrels 


with 75% of the lot for 10 months with 
stirring every two to three weeks. 

In recent blends, the alcohol ranged from 
12.5% to 13.5%, TA ranged from 0.65 to 
0.75, and pH ranged from 3.2 to 3.35. 


Murphy-Goode 
Winery 


GEYSERVILLE, CA 
Christina Benz, winemaker 


Reserve Fume Blanc — 
100% Sauvignon Blanc. 85% barrel 
fermentation and 25% inoculated MLF. 


Style 

A full-bodied wine with flavor depth and 
definite toasted oak flavors in the finish is 
the stylistic goal at Murphy-Goode. Com- 
plexity is achieved by blending lots which 
differ in vineyard block origin, barrel age, 
coopers, yeast strain, and 25% MLF. 

Only the most intensely-flavored grapes 
are selectively harvested from Alexander 
Valley vineyards at greater than 23° to 24° 
Brix, 0.55 to 0.59 TA, and 3.4 to 3.6 pH. 
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Vitality and freshness are derived from 
15% non-barrel fermented wine in the 
blend. Achieving length, aftertaste, and 
integration of oak and fruit is a function 
of extended lees ageing with stirring 
along with acid balance on the low side. 


Winemaking 

Fermentation starts in tank under the in- 
fluence of Prise de Mousse and M-2 yeast. 
Once Brix levels drop one degree, juice is 
transferred to a mix of French and Ameri- 
can oak barrels which are 30% to 35% new. 

At the end of primary fermentation 
(approximately six days), some barrels 
are inoculated with MCW to achieve 25% 
MLEF in the final blend. Gross lees are 
stirred every three weeks during 10 
months of barrel ageing. 

In recent blends, the alcohol ranged from 
13.8% to 13.99%, TA ranged from 0.58 to 
0.64, and pH ranged from 3.2 to 3.4. a 

PWV thanks Flora Springs Winery in St. Hel- 
ena, CA, for hosting the round-table tasting/dis- 
cussion and the following winemakers for partici- 
pating: Ken Deis, Flora Springs; Greg Upton, 
Franciscan (Estancia); Rick Longoria, Gainey 


for 10 months. Chardonnay lees are used 


Vineyard; and Christina Benz, Murphy-Goode. 


Rapid, 
Economical, 
And Precise 
Automated 

Wine Analysis 


ES 
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LABORATORIES 


Some label printers 
promise you anything... 
They tell you what you 

want to hear about prices, 
quality and delivery dates. 


———— 


ETS Laboratories provide | 
a complete spectrum of 
analytical services to the 
wine, distilled spirits, and 
brewing industries. We 


ai piles oe We tell you the truth and then make sure 
expertise, reliability, it really happens. That way you can make 
technical capability, and budgets that are realistic, get quality labels 
objectivity unmatched that really help sell your wine, and delivery 
among independent dates that we really keep... 

ETS Laboratories laboratories serving you might say 

1204 Church Street the alcoholic we’re the real thing. 


St. Helena, CA 94574 beverage industries. 


Tel 707-963-4806 Telex 6502699293MCI Fax 707-963-1054 


1401 TUBBS LANE : BOX 361 * CALISTOGA, CALIFORNIA 94515 - 707.942.6033 


erican Oak Barrels 
Come of Age 


Seguin Moreau Introduces an American Oak Barrel 


| Bere Seguin Moreau has been producing premium French Oak 
barrels since 1843. Today the Seguin Moreau barrels are found in the 
cellars of the most prestigious wineries in the world. Seguin Moreau now 
manufactures an American Oak barrel. 


The wood is a blend of the highest quality, hand-selected white oak from 
Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa. The rough-hewn staves 
are shipped to France where they are stacked and air-dried for about 24 
months. The wood is then coopered in the traditional French method by 
master coopers of Seguin Moreau. This includes a slow toasting over a 
natural wood fire to carmelize and soften aromatic components. 


The American Oak barrels complement a special style of Char- 
donnay and red wines such as Shiraz, Cabernet and Zinfandel. 
The barrels are available in two sizes; the standard Bordeaux 

Export shape of 225 liters and also in a 300 liter Puncheon size. 


The exacting care and 
dedication that has been 
a hallmark of Seguin 
Moreau in the making of 
premium French Oak 
barrels continues in the 
production of the 
American Oak barrel. 


3 SEGUIN MOREAU, USA 


2180 JEFFERSON STREET * SECOND FLOOR e NAPA, CA 94559 
TELEPHONE: 707-252-3408 ¢ TELEX: 330153 © FAX: 707-252-0319 


IT SPINS. IT SHRINKS. IT DISPENSES. 


eat shrink today. Our innovative, 

Tomorrow spin compact machines 
and dispense with the provide the flexibil- 
same equipment. ity and performance 
Special interchangeable heads you need at an affordable price. 
apply tin, aluminum, polyaminate, he new Robino & Galandrino mid- 
PET or PVC. Our machines will range line. Same great dependability. 
provide the perfect finish for any Same great reputation. New compact 
capsule material you use now or size. Exclusively from fp Packaging and 
may select in the future. Budde & Westermann. 


@ 


fp Packaging, Inc. - ° Budde & Westermann 
601 Airpark Rd. fp Packaging, Inc. 151 Forest St. 

Napa, CA 94558 Montclair, NJ 07042 
707.258.3940 201.744.5363 


FAX 707.258.3949 FAX 201.744.9183 
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Balzac 
Communications & Marketing 


Paul Wagner, CEO 
1200 Jefferson St, Napa, CA 94559 
707/255-7667 FAX: 707/255-1119 


Balzac is a public relations, marketing, and advertising firm repre- 
senting, among others, a number of wine industry-related clients: 
Bandiera, Charles Krug, The Monterey Vineyard, The Sterling School 
of Service and Hospitality, Thornhill Ranches/Bien Nacido Vineyards, 
and the Cork Quality Council. 

We have a no-nonsense approach to providing the strategies and 
tactics you need to achieve your marketing goals. Our experience, 
creativity, and determination distinguish Balzac from our competi- 
tors. We use our assets to develop and execute cost-effective campaigns 
which have won international communications awards. 

Our results speak for themselves. 


William Bell & Company 


William Bell 

350 E St., Suite 250 
Santa Rosa, CA 95404 
707/523-2515 

Fax: 707/523-3859 


We create point of sale art, sales support materials for your sales 
representatives, and the institutional ads that get retailers excited 
about your products, as well as product artwork for retail.newspaper 
advertising and full color ads for industry publications. 

We have worked with leading and emerging wine and beverage 
accounts for more than 12 years throughout Napa and Sonoma coun- 
ties. Our portfolio of consumer-based sales is available for presenta- 
tion. We offer reasonable rates; each project is quoted carefully and 
without hidden costs. Bring your product to life in the toughest arena 
imaginable, the retail shelf. 
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Benefield, Levinger & Associates 


Jim Benefield, president 
51 E St. 

Santa Rosa, CA 95402 
707/542-6572 

Fax: 707/542-659] 


Benefield, Levinger & Associates has been working in partnership 
with clients in the wine industry for more than four decades. The 
agency has created media advertising, label design, promotional litera- 
ture, and point-of-purchase materials for numerous California winer- 
ies, including Glen Ellen, Simi, Geyser Peak, and Pat Paulsen Vine- 
yards. For nearly 20 years, we also have worked with Santa Rosa Stain- 
less Steel, the country’s largest producer of tanks and related equip- 
ment for wineries. A full-service agency, we offer an award-winning 
creative staff, comprehensive media analysis, and cost-effective produc- 
tion of ads and collatera! materials. 


Brix Direct 


Brix Direct is a direct response ad- 
vertising agency that provides strategic 
consultation, creative, and production 
services to wine and food clients, Cur- 
rent clients include Windsor Vineyards, 
Rodney Strong, Hadley Fruit Orchards, 
Aidells Sausage Company, and Russian 
River Wine Road Association 


Cathy Clifton, president 

655 Bryant St. 

San Francisco, CA 94107 
415/541-7941 Fax: 415/541-0480 
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Brian Burns, CEO 
2455 Bennett Valley Rd. #111C 
Santa Rosa, CA 95404 
707/542-5151 
Fax: 707/542-5155 


We combine image building with sales generating expertise to grow 
our clients’ businesses. We’ve been doing this successfully for wine 
clients worldwide since 1984. 

If your sales need generating or your image polishing, please give us 
a call at 800/626-5151. 


GLODOW COATS & NEAD 


Our clients cover a broad range from Bass Tickets 
and the Doobie Brothers to our friends at Gundlach- 
Bundschu, B.R. Cohn, and Landmark wineries. We 
also currently represent Spago-San Jose, Ernies, Bou- 
levard, Gordon Biersch, and Johnny Love’s restau- 
rants. We are results-driven with over 20 years expe- 
rience. 


Michael Coats, partner 
255 W. Napa St., Suite P 
Sonoma, CA 95476 
707/935-6203 
Fax: 707/939-8928 


Holt, Hughes & Stamell 


Integrated Marketing Communications for Business 


Holt, Hughes & Stamell is a fully integrated advertising and public 
relations agency with its main office in Portland, ME, and branch of- 
fices in California, Norway, and Chile. 

We've learned that the best results are achieved through close work- 
ing partnerships where we can become a marketing extension of our 
clients. We therefore look for compatible relationships with clients 
who share our long-term, global marketing philosophy. A few of our 
current clients include: the Norwegian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
1994 Winter Olympics, the Chilean Ministry of Foreign Affairs, The 
Benziger Family Winery, L.L. Bean, and Sebago Shoes. 


John W. Holt Jr., Gabrielle Saylor, 
Director client services New business director 
1466 Oak St. 


50 Monument Sq. 
Portland, ME 04101 
207/871-1310 

Fax: 207/775-1714 


St. Helena, CA 94574 
707/967-0774 
Fax: 707/963-2271 
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Hodo & Fuller Promotions 


Lee Hodo and Tom Fuller formed their partnership in 1992 ona 
philosophy of “following the pack will hold a client back.” They pooled 
their winery expertise and directed their energies to injecting a common- 
sense, yet fun approach to the wine industry. The result of their efforts 
is a diverse, balanced portfolio of wine and non-wine clients. 

Lee and Tom employ creative and persistent guerrilla tactics to 
present clients as unique, current, and responsible. Backing up a 
somewhat zany approach is a solid background of skills including 
media relations, event planning, marketing, and cross promotions. 


Lee Hodo, Tom Fuller, partners 11 E. Napa St., Suite 3 
Sonoma, CA 95476 707/996-9476 Fax: 707/996-9478 


Marketing to the Wine Industry 


Elizabeth Pressler, president 
P.O. Box 969 St. Helena, CA 94574 
707/963-1645 Fax: 707/963-1629 


Marketing to the Wine Industry is a small Napa Valley-based com- 
pany that specializes in developing and launching new brands and in 
refocusing and revitalizing existing brands. The scope of services 
includes the following: 

* Developing brand concept and philosophy 

* Naming the brand or product 

+ Preparing marketing strategy along with sales projections 

* Overseeing the graphic design of label and package 

- Determining pricing and programming 

* Developing and implementing a public relations and 
media plan of action 

+ Establishing a national distributor network 

+ Identifying key target accounts by market 

* General problem solving. 


Glenn Martinez 
and Associates 


Glenn Martinez 


Glenn Martinez and Associates (GM&A) was established in 1977. 
Specializing in packaging and marketing support, GM&A has provided 
strategic design solutions to specific marketing objectives for dozens 
of food, wine, and beverage clients. 

“Our clients trust our experience in identifying and promoting con- 
sumer products. We apply discipline to creativity—a marriage of art 
and logic—to achieve a client’s goals. Often our solutions create the 
foundation for a successful brand.” 

A track record of performance boasts successful projects completed 
for Chateau St. Jean, Coca Cola USA, Crystal Geyser, Listel (France), 
Rodney Strong, Sebastiani Vineyards, and The Clorox Company. 


610 Davis St. Santa Rosa, CA 95401 
707/526-3198 Fax: 707/526-3213 
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McEndy & Vernon 


Barbara Whiting 
495 First St. West 
Sonoma, CA 95476 
707/938-3080 

Fax: 707/938-3745 


McEndy & Vernon is a full-service marketing and design firm 
located on Sonoma’s historic Plaza. The agency plans, creates, and 
places advertising in all wine media, both local and national. It pro- 
duces P.O.S., brochures, product sheets, and other printed collateral 
pieces for the wine industry, as well as videos for both trade and con- 
sumer. 

Current clients include Sears Point Raceway, Sonoma Valley Bank, 
Benziger Family Winery, Hakusan Sake Gardens, Morehouse Foods, 
StaVin, Inc., and The Iron Rose. 
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Starbird Creative 


Our real passion is helping you sell to one sizeable or significant cus- 
tomer at a time—in other words, aggressive positioning, bold 
nichemanship, stylish and impactful creative, and the direct market- 
ers’ drive to achieve quantifiable results in wholesale or retail markets. 
Our media are mail, advertising, interactive—whatever it takes. Call 
to see a mouthwatering portfolio with special successes in premium 
markets. Offices in Sebastopol and Petaluma. 


Susan Starbird, owner 
P.O. Box 1722 
Sebastopol, CA 95473 
707/829-0277 707/778-7277 
Fax: 707/829-7502 


L. Neal Amidei, president 
260 California St., Suite 600 
San Francisco, CA 94111 
415/956-2830 

Fax: 415/956-4525 


AMIDE! 
Es GROUP 


The Amidei Group is a strategic public relations firm which has 
been designing and implementing public relations programs for clients 
in the wine, spirits, and general food and beverage industries for two 
decades. Staffed by experienced writers and media relations experts, 
the company tracks the scheduled needs and interests of both con- 
sumer and trade media in the areas of fine dining, wines,-health and 
fitness, and lifestyle. 

Services offered include audience research; strategic communica- 
tions planning; all forms of marketing and journalistic writing; media 
relations and publicity; brochures, newsletters, and other publications; 
community and government relations; event management; and special 
project counseling. 


BrownsMuiller Communications 


Even with the finest grapes and most talented winemaker, nothing 
gets going until the yeast starts fermenting. 

The same is true of public relations. Fine wines, great stories, wonder- 
ful personalities—they all lie flat until the right person gets things mov- 
ing. At Brown*Miller Communications, we have a track record for put- 
ting ideas into action—for finding new ways to introduce you, your 
wines, and your stories to an expanded audience. Give us a call and see 
if we aren't the right agency to get your public relations fermenting. 


Michael Miller 
1330 Arnold Dr., Suite 242 Martinez, CA 94553-6538 
510/370-9777 Fax: 510/370-9811 


CreativeLink Communication 


CreativeLink provides graphic design and 
business communication services. We have over 
10 year’s experience in serving the American 
wine industry; our services range from wine label 
and logo design, ad layouts, and brochure design, 
to copy writing and press release writing. We’re 
serious about wine, but we can also make it seem 
like a lot of fun. 


Anne Kiley 

9976 County Route 76 
Hammondsport, NY 14840 
607/868-4851 

Fax: 607/868-4022 


Marie Gewirtz 
Public Relations 


Marie Gewirtz, owner 


Marie Gewirtz Public Relations offers full-service public relations 
and marketing support for the wine and food industry. We begin by 
defining public relations goals and specialize in image development, 
written materials, point of sales and packaging, media contacts, special 
events, and ongoing communication with distributors and trade. 


1436 Highland Circle 
Healdsburg, CA 95448 
707/431-2739 
Fax: 707/431-0701 
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IntellEvent 


The central thrust of my public rela 
tions activities hinges on my belief in 
the connection between increasing wine 
sales and providing valuable educa- 
tional opportunities to the target audi- 
ence. There’s not much point in giving 


Morrison Communications 


Working as a solo practitioner, I offer highly personalized public re- 
lations services to a very small number of clients exclusively within the 
wine trade. I believe that successful promotion is based on a full inte- 
gration of quality wine production with clarity of purpose in market- 
ing and promotion. I offer a strong background in the production of 
marketing support materials, the cultivation of long-term working re- 
lationships with the media, the coordination of special events, and the 


glitzy parties if the right people don’t 
show up. I specialize in creating and 
implementing intelligent, effective, and 
sustained promotional programs that 
achieve my client’s marketing goals. 

I am also an experienced writer of 
newsletters, brochures, sell sheets, back 
labels, and ad copy and work on a per 
item or contract basis. 


development of direct mail. In addition, I am available for translation 
Margaret Harding, and interpretation in French and Italian. 


president 


Julie Morrison 
P.O. Box 2094 
Sonoma, CA 95476 
707/996-2952 
Fax: 707/996-3167 


443 LaVerne Ave. 
Mill Valley, CA 9494] 
415/388-3949 

Fax: 415/388-3909 


LeftBank Communications 
Summers-McCann, Inc., 
Public Relations 


Tom Wark, owner 

10 Andrew Drive, Suite 60 
Tiburon, CA 94920 
415/389-0177 

FAX: 415/389-1508 


Summers-McCann, Inc., Public Relations has 
assisted businesses and organizations, large and 
small, in San Francisco, Marin, Sonoma, and é 
Napa counties with promotion and special 
event development since 1983, A wine country 
base and acquaintance with fine food, fine wine, 
and fine art has influenced the firm’s focus and 
insistence on quality. 


Lg 
Diw.wWiiaA 
COMMUNICATIONS 


LeftBank Communications specializes in providing a full range of 
public/media relations to the wine industry. Both retainer and project 
work is accepted, as well as event management projects and consulting 
arrangements. Owner and Creative Director Tom Wark directs all work 
and offers an intimate knowledge of the general and wine media, 
extensive experience managing trade and consumer relations cam- 
paigns, and a thorough understanding of issues and politics pertaining 
to the wine industry. Among its clients, LeftBank Communications 
counts Matanzas Creek Winery, Foppiano Vineyards, and The America’s 
Top Black Chef Awards. 


Pat Summers, president 
110 W. Napa St. 
Sonoma, CA 95476 
707/938-1133 Fax: 707/938-0123 


Paige Poulos 


Communications 


Public relations is the single most powerful tool a winery can employ 
in support of its wines. Compelling communication between a winery 
and the trade and consumers, can and does make not only the difference 
between success and failure, but success and extraordinary achieve- 
ment. In our role as counselors, we join our clients to work asa team to 
develop comprehensive public relations plans that work. Our success is 
measured against stated goals and objectives, so our work is seen on the 
bottom line and produces desired net result. With our expertise in the 
food and beverage industries, Paige Poulos Communications (PPC) is 
uniquely qualified to meet the challenges of the wine industry. 

PPC’s wide range of services include domestic and international 
publicity, public relations plan development and implementation, press 
and collateral material writing and print management, and special een 6 
creation and coordination. 

Paige Poulos Communications, PO Box 8087, Berkeley, CA 94707 
510/528-0665, Fax: 510/528-0667 


Jan Mettler-Lamberson, owner 
2311 West Dry Creek Rd. 
Healdsburg, CA 95448 
707/433-5846 


FAX: 707/433-6009 


In the wine industry for 17 years, Jan Mettler offers public 
relations, marketing communications, consultation on 
product positioning, packaging, and consumer and press 
relations based on a wealth of knowledge and experience. 
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Blake Printery 


Blake Printery has been a leading producer of wine labels 
and marketing support material for over 20 years. We serve 
wineries nationwide from our modern plant on California’s 
central coast. Our wine label experts help our clients achieve 
beautiful, practical, and cost-effective labels which get shelf 
attention and results. 

We have the knowledge and experience to solve problems 
in the label process, and we maintain an extensive data base 
on papers, inks, glues, coatings, and foils. We know what 
works, when, and why. 

Distance is no problem. Most of our clients are located far 
from us. Call toll free. 


Mike Gavin, vice president 
2222 Beebee St. 

San Luis Obispo, CA 9340] 
800/234-3320 

Fax: 805/543-2982 


FRED TIBBITTS QASSOCIATES 


Fred Tibbitts, president 
Dutch Village 13-AR 
Menands, NY 12204 

518/426-0262 
Fax: 518/427-7934 


Fred Tibbitts & Associates provides national 
account representation for domestic as well as 
foreign producers of beverage products, special- 
izing in wine. FTA’s latest product, the wine 
coaster, is already an immediate success. Call for 
further information. 


BUTTITTA 


Patti Buttitta, creative director 
132 Matheson St., Healdsburg, CA 95448 
707/431-1257 Fax: 707/431-1507 


Buttitta Design was founded in 1986 by creative director Patti 
Buttitta. Since that time, the company has gained a reputation for 
creating sound marketing materials that reflect a concern for 
clear communication and imaginative design. 

The firm’s design work has garnered both local and national 
awards and provided the wine industry with notable identities, 
labels and packaging, advertising and marketing materials. 

The results of smart thinking and good taste are evident from 
the Buttitta Design portfolio which is available for your review. 
Please direct inquiries to Patti Buttitta or Lisa Ray Hobro. 


Colonna Farrell 
Design Consultants 


Ralph Colonna, president 
1335 Main St. 

St. Helena, CA 94574 
707/963-2077 

Fax: 707/963-5756 


Since 1974, partners Ralph Colonna and John Farrell have been direct- 
ing the development of sophisticated packaging design for California 
wineries, including the design of more than 600 wine labels. The firm has 
won numerous awards for its outstanding creative solutions for winer- 
ies, such as Jordan, Napa Ridge, Beringer, Gustave Niebaum, Clos du 
Bois, Mumm Cuvee Napa, Caymus, and others in the US, Mexico, South 
America, New Zealand, Europe, and Canada. To achieve these results, the 
firm’s Packaging Division works in conjunction with its Corporate Com- 
munications Group to develop corporate identity programs and 
positioning strategies for complete wine-marketing programs 


JEFFREY CALDEWEY 
Design & Marketing 


Caldewey Design is a full-service agency specializing in package de- 
sign and image development. Founder Jeffrey Caldewey has been cre 
ating distinctive product packaging for nearly two decades. His client 
list reads like a Who’s Who of the beverage industry with projects in 
regions as geographically diverse as California, Chile, Russia, Europe, 
and the Caribbean. He works from his mountain top studio overlook- 
ing Napa and Sonoma valleys, linked electronically with high-tech 
production facilities in the town of Napa. 


Jeffrey Caldewey 
dwood Rd. Napa, CA 94558 


5301 Re 
077/252-6666 Fax: 707/252-6742 


Steven J. Epstein Creative 


Steven J. Epstein Creative is a full-service graphic design firm spe- 
cializing in innovative brochure and packaging g designs, corporate 
identity logos, distinctive labeling, and award-winning ad vertising de 
sign and illustration. With over 18 years of graphic design and illus 
tration experience, SJEC offers clients a wide range of artistic media to 
chose from, including the most current technologies in computer de 
sign or multi-media and more traditional re presentations created by 
watercolor or airbrush. SJEC has an extensive portfolio and would wel 
come the chance to meet with you regarding your next design project. 
Call for a portfolio diskette. 


Steven Epstein, owner 
2476 Verna Ct. 

San Leandro, CA 94577 
510/895-6236 

Fax: 510/895-6117 
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Shawn McMillan Design 


Shawn McMillan, owner 
503 D St. 
San Rafael, CA 94901 
415/459-5759 
FAX: 415/459-4902 


Shawn McMillan offers concept design and implementation for: 
+ Advertising * Packaging 
* Corporate identities + Point of purchase 
* Brochures & collaterals * Project supervision 


* All related resources 


+ Le Blanc 
» Design 
i? 


Michele H. Le Blanc 
1704 Cedar St. 
Calistoga, CA 94515 
707/942-9609 

Fax: 707/942-5254 


Le Blanc Design is a small, creative design firm in the Napa Valley fo- 
cusing primarily on the needs of the wine industry. We establish an ex- 
cellent line of communication with the client, then follow the project 
closely, from consultation to concept, from production to print. 

Current projects: wine label design, redesign, and packaging, point 
of sale materials, advertising, corporate identity packages, brochures, 
and catalogues. Clients include: Steele Wines, Chateau St. Jean, Mar- 
tini, Parducci Wine Cellars, Chalone Wine Estate, Domaine Chandon, 
Round Hill Vineyards, San Antonio, C. Burton Kallick, Custom 
Brands of Sonoma, Grove Street Brokers, PRP Wines International, 
and Lionstone International. 


ga Design Studio 
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Susann Ortega and Joann Ortega Snowden, partners 


Ortega Design Studio partners, Susann Ortega and Joann Ortega 
Snowden, have focused their creative talents on the wine industry, par- 
ticularly package design and label design, in the Napa Valley since 
1979. Their goal has been to create original and effective wine label 
designs for American and European wineries that reflect the personal 
style of the wine, as well as the aesthetics of the individual winery. Re- 
designing and upscaling labels for established wineries, such as Clos 
Pegase, Raymond, Charles Krug, Guenoc, Simi, and Louis M. Martini, 
has been one of their growing design specialties 


1735 Spring St. St. Helena, CA 94574 
707/963-3539 Fax: 707/963-9534 


Scott Clemens has been in business since 1984, offering location and 
studio photography for brochures, public relations, and advertising. 
Call for examples and pricing. 


Scott Clemens, photographer 
740 Stetson St. 

Moss Beach, CA 94038 
415/728-5389 

Fax: 415/728-5390 


Tom Liden Photography 


I have a full-service studio in Ukiah, CA, servicing northern 
California. I’ve been shooting for the wine industry in this area 
for 20 years, with a long list of satisfied wineries. I specialize in 
product photography and also have a large file of stock images 
of vineyard and production. 


Tom Liden, proprietor 
185 E. Church St. 
Ukiah, CA 95482 

707/468-5851 
FAX: 707/462-5825 


Silverek Photography 


Don Silverek 
914 Ripley St. 
Santa Rosa, CA 95401 
707/525-1155 


Fax: 707/525-9158 
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Since 1976, Silverek Photography has 
provided quality, award-winning wine im- 
ages to the wine industry. Call today for a 
no-obligation estimate. 


DAN DRUMMOND’S 


MOBILE 


eS WINE 
ne LINE 


Others may consider you just a number, but we at Mobile Wine Line 
think of you as our friend. That’s why you won’t find any impersonal 
account numbers or outrageous deposits before each bottling. We 
associate our wineries with faces and first names. Our prices are 
friendly and affordable because we know how difficult it can be trying 
to make a good living in this highly competitive market. 


FILL FILL FILL 
For $1.45/case we will CORK or CORK or CORK your wine. 
SPIN SPIN 
LABEL 


So pick up the phone, chat with Eva, and make arrangements for 
Harry to come spend time with you. 


We don’t see you as just dollars and cents: we care. 


Our motto is still: QUALITY. 


Mobile Wine Line 
9601 Robson Rd. 
Galt, CA 95632 (209) 745-2871 
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INSIGHTS FOR PAIRING 


by Eleanor & Ray Heald 


sing her Simi Winery experience 

with SENDAL (reserve-style 

Sauvignon Blanc), winery chef 

Mary Evely offers PWV - readers 

insights into pairing reserve- 
style Sauvignon Blanc with food. 

From the winery in Healdsburg, CA, 
Evely points out that, in general, the de- 
fining aspect of reserve wines is that 
they are bigger, more intense, and have 
fuller flavors than their non-reserve 
counterparts. “ SENDAL, however, is 
subtler than Simi’s Sauvignon Blanc as a 
result of the special winemaking tech- 
niques employed,” she notes. 

Evely’s observation echoes comments 
from winemakers who participated in the 
reserve-style Sauvignon Blanc/Semillon 
varietal review (see page 00). They per- 
ceived the reserve-style Sauvignon Blanc 
wines as rounder, richer, creamier, silkier, 
and less tart; some also have perceptible 
oak. They have greater complexity than 
regular Sauvignon Blanc bottlings. Gen- 
erally, they have greater elegance, that is, 
they do not have exaggerated compo- 
nents, such as grassiness, herbaceous 
qualities, or oak dominance. 

“When pairing reserve-style Sau- 
vignon Blanc wines with food, three 
points of departure may be taken — fla- 
vor, texture, and color,” Evely suggests. 


Flavor 

“Flavor is the most obvious and com- 
monly used guideline,” Evely says. In 
addition to actual flavor characteristics, 
she notes that intensity of flavor (from 


Think 


flavor, texture, 
and color 


Mary Evely 
Simi Winery Chef 


assertive and full to delicate and subtle) 
should also be given consideration. 

Evely contends that the pairing of 
greens — both herbs and vegetables — 
with Sauvignon Blanc, comes from the 
commonality of flavors. She points to 
the subtle green notes of herbs and 
vegetables in the wine. 

Food and wine pairing “rules” often 
say asparagus should never be served 
with wine. Evely has found that, in fact, 
Sauvignon Blanc and asparagus are won- 
derful together. When questioned about 
pairing asparagus with reserve-style Sau- 
vignon Blancs in general, and SENDAL 
in particular, she responds, “It also works 
for me. I usually grill or stir-fry aspara- 
gus, or braise it as part of a risotto or 
pasta sauce. I don’t use butter as a cook- 
ing medium or sauce, however, since it 
would not complement the wine. 

“The primary difference in the recom- 
mended foods for Simi’s Sauvignon 
Blanc and SENDAL centers around the 
difference in intensity,” Evely reports. 
“Strongly-flavored or salty foods, usu- 
ally mentioned as good Sauvignon 
Blanc matches, (smoked fish, anchovies, 
and brine-cured olives) overwhelm the 
subtle complexity of SENDAL.” 

Evely goes on to suggest that it is not 
that the wine tastes bad with these 
foods, it’s the fact that the wine gets lost. 
Although there is no malolactic fermen- 
tation (MLF) in either SENDAL or 
Simi’s Sauvignon Blanc, SENDAL is 
perceived as softer on the palate. 
“Therefore, the strong flavors and salti- 
ness that usually balances the brightness 
of Sauvignon Blanc tend to overwhelm 
SENDAL,” Evely adds. 


Texture 

“Texture works in a subtler way on 
taste preferences,” Evely reports. “It’s 
often used without awareness.” 

A wine’s texture may be categorized 
as light and delicate or heavy and dense. 
It can be tart or acidic or sweet and 
supple. It can be astringent and bitter or 
soft and mellow. 

“Any of these qualities can be a match 
point,” Evely notes. “Wine is not elimi- 
nated in a modern diet including salads 
and vinaigrettes. When choosing a wine, 
textural components of the dish and the 
wine, as well as flavors, may be used.” 

Evely divides texture in wine and in 
foods into five categories: sweet (or 
fruit), sour (or acid), salty, bitter (or tan- 
nic), and fat. “In culinary circles, the first 
four are called ‘the four basic flavors,’” 
she says. “For food and wine harmo- 
nies, these terms are too general to use 
as flavor or aroma descriptors, but they 
work well with the addition of fat, to 
describe texture on the palate.” 


Evely’s basic pairing guidelines 
for texture 

Sweetness or fruitiness of a dish 
should be less (or more subtle) than that 
of the wine. If this is not the case, the 
palate cannot perceive fruit in the wine, 
and it appears, thin, tart, and/or bitter. 

Tart or acid foods tend to overwhelm 
the acid balance of a wine. A chef 
should protect the wine’s acid balance 
perception because it is the component 
that makes wine refreshing. Losing acid 
perception in wine makes it seem dull 
or flat. 

Acidic foods sharpen and refresh the 
palate, tending to point up flaws in the 
wine. “This is the source of the caveat 
that one should never serve salad with 
wine,” Evely contends. “Happily, we 
have found that Sauvignon Blanc, or 
other similarly-styled varietals which 
have not undergone MLF, have suffi- 
cient acidity to balance the acid in many 
vinaigrettes, citrus sauces, and foods 
such as cornichons and capers. A chef 
should always check to make sure the 
acid levels in a dish are less than those 
of the wine.” 

Since salt reduces acid perception, 
Evely stresses the relationship between 
the two. “Salty foods such as smoked 
fish and caviar pair well with higher- 
acid wines,” she notes. “Conversely, sa- 
vory dishes prepared without salt make 
uninteresting pairings with wine. Salt 
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can also slightly diminish perception of 
tannin or bitterness in wine or food.” 

Evely places animal fats and oils, as 
well as any food that offers a “fat im- 
pression,” such as potatoes or beans, in 
the fat category. “Big, rich wines with 
butteriness resulting from MLF can be 
perceived as fat,” she maintains. “These 
wines require intense flavors in the 
foods to match them.” 


Color 

“Using color as a factor in determin- 
ing appropriate pairings is not a scien- 
tific method,” says Evely. Rather, it is 
an outgrowth of her training in the vi- 
sual arts that has worked to help her 
find new food and wine matches. 

When pairing wine and food, Evely 
has become aware of this more subtle, 
but viable aspect of categorization. “If 
you examine the flavors of a varietal 
and its style, you will see how color 
awareness evolves,” Evely continues. 
“New food harmonies develop from 
proper color alignments.” 

She places Sauvignon Blanc in the 
“green” category. When she began ex- 
ploring the best matches for SENDAL, 
Evely guessed that the barrel fermenta- 
tion and increased oak ageing might 
change the color key. “I thought the 
green flavors might conflict, but instead 
they were fabulous,” she reports. “This 
is due to the subtlety of the complex fla- 
vors in the wine.” 


Simple and straightforward 

“For seafoods and SENDAL, I find the 
best pairing results from very simple, 
straightforward preparations of shell- 
fish, such as deep-frying and serving 
with tartar sauce or lemon. It’s also a 
winner with Confetti Mussels. (Recipe 
at end of text.) 

Evely considers eggplant a wine- 
friendly vegetable. “I believe the reason 
I tend to single it out for SENDAL is the 
relationship to Mediterranean cuisines,” 
she adds. These dishes include all the 
other foods that pair so well with re- 
serve-style Sauvignon Blancs — toma- 
toes, olive oil, oregano, thyme, lemon, 
and garlic. 

“Fresh tomatoes and fresh tomato 
sauces have significant acid. They tend 
to flatten wines that have had their acids 
softened by MLF or long ageing. “In the 
Caponata recipe (included below), the 
traditional olives have been omitted for 
SENDAL. Although I said earlier that 


Celebrating 15 years of 
delivering analytical 
services and solutions to 
winemaking problems, 
and supplying labware, 
reagents and inoculants 
to the wine industry. 


VINQUIRY 


WINEMAKERS SERVICE and 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 


107 433-8869 
16003 Healdsburg Ave. 
Healdsburg, CA 95448 

FAX 707 433-2927 


Call or fax for our catalog 
of services and supplies 


Vereinigte 
Kapselfabriken 
Nackenheim GmbH 


Producer of fine quality tin capsules since 1913. The Classic 
Capsule® is more than 99% pure tin, conforming to all current 
government regulations. 


Used by premium wine producers world-wide the Classic Cap® 
is unsurpassed in elegance, fit and overall appearance. 


Although specializing in the design of custom capsules, stock 
capsules are available. 


VKN’s unique, abrasion-resistant top coating prevents 
“scuffing” during shipping. 


Competitively priced, recylable 
and elegant VKN Classic Cap®. 


CORPORATE OFFICE 

1017 White Horse Pike Napa, CA 

Egg Harbor, NJ 08215 (800) 527-0197 
(609) 965-0074 FAX (609) 965-2509 
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anchovies don’t work with reserve-style 
Sauvignon Blanc, they do well in this 
recipe because they blend into the sauce 
and become a subtle element. Oregano 
supplies the green aspect, and the pair- 
ing does very well with additional fresh 
oregano added as a garnish.” a 


Recipes 


Confetti Mussels 

Serves eight 
Ingredients: 
2 cups Simi Sauvignon Blanc* 
2 cloves garlic, chopped 
1/2 cup shallots, chopped 
8 sprigs Italian parsley 
1 bay leaf 
4 sprigs fresh thyme (or 1/2 tsp dried) 
6 quarts mussels, scrubbed and 
soaked in cold water 


Ingredients for vinaigrette: 

1 TB Simi SENDAL 

1 TB lemon juice 

2 TB finely minced shallots 
salt and freshly ground pepper 
4 TB good quality olive oil 


Garnish: 

1 red bell pepper, diced 

1 yellow bell pepper, diced 
2 TB fresh thyme leaves 


Method: 

1. Combine first seven ingredients in 
a large non-corrosive pot with a tight lid 
and bring to a boil. 

2. Add mussels, cover and cook over 
high heat about five minutes. Shake pot 
up and down several times during 
cooking to reposition mussels. As soon 
as mussels open, remove them from the 
pot. Discard any that have not opened 
after eight to ten minutes in the pot. 

3. Remove mussels from their shells 
and set aside. Strain cooking liquid and 


INDEPENDENT 
STAVE 


COMPAN Y 


World Cooperage Co. a Subsidiary 


ENCORE! 


w S408. 1TH, 

m RICHMOND, CA 94804 
m PHONE: (510) 234-6670 
m FAX: (510) 234-0433 


reserve for another use. 

4. In a bowl large enough to hold 
mussels, whisk together shallots, wine, 
and lemon juice. Season with salt and 
pepper to taste, then whisk in oil. 

5. Toss mussels in vinaigrette and 
marinate for 30 minutes before serving. 
Arrange each mussel in a half shell on a 
serving plate. Garnish with bell pepper 


dice, and thyme. 
* Since SENDAL production is limited, Evely 


doesn’t use it in large amount for cooking. 


Caponata in Cucumber Cups 
Serves 15-20 as hors d’oeuvre 


* six as a side dish 
Ingredients: 
6 TB olive oil 
1 onion, chopped fine 
1 clove garlic, minced 
1 lb eggplant, chopped fine 
3 red and yellow peppers, seeded and 
chopped fine 
3 tomatoes, peeled, seeded and 
chopped fine 


NEW AND RESTERILIZED 


WINE BOTTLES 


GLASS STERILIZATION, 
FULL BOTTLE DELABELING, 
CORKS, CAPSULES, 
SHIPPING MATERIALS 


Problems in the Bottle? 


DON'T DUMP IT: DECANT IT! 
Every day, thousands of gallons of premium California wine are 
reclaimed from the bottle for various reasons. Current methods are 
costly, inefficient, and invariably damage the wine. 


e EFFICIENT e ECONOMICAL 
¢ CONFIDENTIAL 
eQUALITY ORIENTED 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL: 
DECANTER/ENCORE! 
60 So. 19th Street, Richmond, CA 94804 (510) 234-5670 


BEEP PPR RRR eee eee eee 
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salt and freshly ground pepper 

2 TB fresh oregano, chopped (or 2 tsp 
dried) 

2 TB capers, rinsed and drained 

3 anchovy fillets, chopped fine 

3 or 4 firm cucumbers 

Optional: fresh oregano leaves for 
garnish 


Method: 


1. Heat the oil in a large saucepan, 


COMPLEAT WINEMAKER DESIGN 


"SINE QUA NON" 


.. TRANSFER PUMPS 


MODELS FOR 25 TO 125 GPM 
1-3HP 
* Stainless steel 
* variable speed 
+ flexible impeller 
* reversible 


* any length remote cable 

“= «remote can be combined 
with permanent wiring 

* signal isolator 

* 80 and 125 gpm models for 
must and transfer 


model 25 


THE COMPLEAT WINEMAKER 


955 VINTAGE AVENUE « ST. HELENA, CA 94574 
707-963-9681 FAX 707-963-7739 


Silverado 
Vineyards 


Ps Offering a complete range of — 
professional design services | 
including master planning. 


add the onion and garlic and saute un- 
til translucent. Add the eggplant and 
peppers and cook over medium heat for 
10 minutes. Add tomatoes, salt, pepper 
and oregano, and cook until vegetables 
are tender, but not mushy. 

2. Add the capers and anchovies and 
mix well. Remove from the heat and let 
stand at room temperature for several 
hours to develop flavors. 

3. Peel cucumbers and cut into %-inch 


slices. Make a well in the center of each 
slice with a small melon baller. Drain 
slices on paper towels. 

4. Place a small spoonful of the 
caponata in the center of each cucumber 
slice. Garnish with a fresh oregano leaf 
(optional) and serve. 


*NOTE: For main course, omit the cucumbers 
and serve at room temperature with chicken 
breasts seasoned with salt, pepper, oregano and 
olive oil and grilled or broiled. 


— 
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HEALDSBURG 


6 Melting Tartrates 
lL Cleaning Equipment 


1000 Bernard St., Alexandria, VA 22314-1299 
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TROUBLE-SHOOTING GUIDE 


Management of 


malolactic fermentation 


by Sibylle A. Krieger 
COMDIMENTA, Stuttgart, Germany 


alolactic fermentation (MLF) is 

an essential step in the produc- 

tion of quality wines. The spo- 

radic occurrence and uncertain 

results from “spontaneous” 

MLF have encouraged development of se- 

lected bacteria starter cultures for better con- 
trol of MLF-induction and management. 

But malolactic bacteria are used in a 

non-sterile medium (wine) and have to 

compete against yeast and other lactic 

acid bacteria. The combination of wine, 

temperature, preparation of the culture in 

the winery, and the time of inoculation 


can vary greatly. All these factors affect 
culture viability and malolactic activity. 

Thus, despite technological progress, 
sometimes there are problems inducing 
MLE in wine. 

Following, we offer possible causes 
for starter culture failure and possibili- 
ties for overcoming them. 

Inducing malolactic fermentation (MLF) 
with lactic acid bacteria-starter cultures. 


Starter culture 

Not active: 

¢ High SO, content (>50 ppm total SO,, 
or > 15 ppm free SO,) in the grape juice. 

¢ High SO, content (>50 ppm total 
SO,, or 15 ppm free SO,) in the wine 
used for the reactivation solution. 


Wine Conditions 


Wine | Conditions* 


type 


temperature AWE 


pH <3.1 


Limiting conditions 


Normal conditions Ideal conditions 


alcohol 13.5% 


12.5-13.5% 


total SO, > 30 ppm 


15-30 ppm 


inoculation during active yeast 


WHITE WINE 


fermentation 


at the end of 
alcoholic 
fermentation 


after yeast 
fermentation 
(wine still turbid) 


MLF starter 
culture to use 


Bitec vino 


temperature 


pH 


alcohol 14.0% 


total SO, 


Bitec vino Bitec D 


Bitec D 


Sion 


r < 13.0% 


13.-14% 


15-30ppm no SO, 


inoculation during active yeast 


fermentation 


RED WINE 


MLF starter 
culture to use 


Bitec vino 


at the end of after yeast 
alcoholic fermentation 
fermentation 


(wine still turbid) 


Bitec vino 
Bitec D 


Bitec D 


* under nitrogen limitations use Bitec R (yeast extract: 5g / 26 gal) to avoid MLF starter culture failure 


¢ Did you heat the juice or wine? 
Was the reactivation solution cooled 
down to room temperature before addi- 
tion of the bacteria solution? 

¢ pH in the reactivation solution (pH 
< 3.8 inhibits growth). 

¢ Residues of pesticides in grape juice 
or wine used for reactivation medium. 

¢ Active growing yeast during reacti- 
vation step can inhibit bacterial growth. 

¢ Did you add D-malic acid? Did you 
readjust pH? Remember lactic acid bac- 
teria can only degrade L-malic acid, 
they cannot use D-malic acid. 

¢ Low temperature during reactiva- 
tion (optimum temperature during reac- 
tivation will be 25°C). Temperatures be- 
low 20°C will slow down speed of 
growth, and will increase time for reac- 
tivation significantly. 

¢ Reactivation only in wine. Substitu- 
tion of grape juice with wine will result 
in low cell numbers. Lactic acid bacte- 
ria needs sugar for growth, like wine 
yeast. Please remember that lactic acid 
bacteria do not grow on malic acid! 

* Good preculture: small CO, develop- 
ment, fine bubbles on surface and next to 
the tank or barrel side. Small foam island 
on the surface. Intense odor of lactic acid, 
sour pickles, sauerkraut. Microscopic 
scan shows chains of bacteria cells. 


Performance of MLF in wine 

No MLE or incomplete 

¢ Preculture was not active. 

¢ High SO, content in the wine (> 50 
ppm total SO,, or > 15 ppm free SO,) 

* Residues of pesticides in the wine. 

¢ Inoculation during active yeast fer- 
mentation. Active growing yeast can in- 
hibit bacterial growth and performance 
of MLF. During active yeast fermenta- 
tion there will be a competition for nu- 
trients between wine yeast and lactic 
acid bacteria. Also strong CO, produc- 
tion can inhibit bacterial growth. 

¢ Cellar temperatures below 15°C can 
slow down bacterial activity and speed 
of MLF. 

¢ Low nitrogen content in the wine. 
Above all, in dry years, nitrogen compo- 
sition in grape juice and wine can differ 
significantly from normal years. The 
content of essential amino acids for bac- 
terial growth and performance may be 
too low and can cause starter culture 
failure. Addition of yeast cell walls or 
ammonia compounds can be beneficial. 

¢ Variation from the manufacturer’s in- 
structions: expansion of the initial culture 
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more than two-fold will cause dilution of 
the culture (reduction of the inoculum). 
Inoculation level below 5 x 10° will cause 
delay in onset of MLF and slow perfor- 
mance of MLF. Inoculation level below 5 
x 10° will cause starter culture failure. 

¢ Did you add D-malic acid? Lactic acid 
bacteria of genus Lactobacillus or 
Leuconostoc cannot degrade D-malic acid. 
If you follow malic acid degradation with 
paper chromatography, you will get a malic 
acid spot from D-malic acid, while L-malic 
acid will already be degraded. 

¢ If you made an organic acid addi- 
tion, no matter what kind of acid, did 
you check pH? Was the pH higher than 
2.9? pH below 2.9 will cause inhibition 
of MLF, or starter culture failure. 

¢ High alcohol content (above 14.5% 
volume) may inhibit bacterial activity. 
In combination with low pH or SO,, 
high alcohol content can cause starter 
culture failure. 

¢ Other bacterial infections, strong con- 
tamination with other lactic acid bacteria 
e.g. Lactobacillus spp. (if already at a 
spoilage level). 
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Off-flavors/spoilage 

¢ Sanitary conditions of the wine prior 
to inoculation. Spontaneous MLF with- 
out control can sometimes produce 
strong off-flavors or can cause sliminess 
of wine. 

¢ Spontaneous MLF with Lactobacillus 
brevis may result in wine with a mousy 
character or aroma. 

* Be sure to inoculate only clean wines. 

¢ Acetic acid production. Leuconostoc 
oenos can produce acetic acid and D-lactic 
acid out of sugar. To avoid acetic pro- 
duction inoculation should be done to- 
wards the end or immediately after alco- 
holic fermentation. Leuconostoc oenos do 
not attack sugar during MLF. But after 
completion of malolactic fermentation, 
the bacteria will attack fructose and glu- 


cose. CONDIMENTA recommends an | 


inoculation at sugar levels below four g/ 
L residual sugar. 

¢ To avoid oxidation, it is important to 
top the wine in the barrels or tanks imme- 
diately after MLF completion, and to 
make an SO, addition. You can still leave 
the wine sur lees, if desired. a) 


The Story of David and Goliath 
Me a field dominated by quantity=conscious industry giants, 


one small nursery armed with a quality-conscious purpose: 


Geoliath-size quality 


ata David-size price | 


CALIFORNIA. GRAPEVINE 
NURSERY, INC. 


Certified #1 dormant rootstock from $1 
Certified #1 dormant benchgrafts from $3 


1085 Galleron Road © St. Helena © California © 94574 
1 800-344-5688 


Corks 


All grades and sizes exclusively 
from Sociedade Industrial de 
Corticas/Portugal. Inventoried, 
processed, and packaged in 
Napa for prompt delivery. 


Capsules 


Lafitte can supply the following 
environmentally-sensitive 
capsules: 


' Tin % Aluminum 
drawn/seamless capsules 
from Lafitte/France in a 
variety of sizes, excellent 
decoration capability, meeting 
environmental regulations. 


Aluminum Polylaminate 
produced in Napa in an 
assortment of stock colors 
compatible with standard 
glass neck finishes. 

NO machine alteration. 


Non-Metal 
Shrinkable Capsules 
formed in Napa from stock 

or custom colors 
in PVC shrinkable film; 
flexible delivery and quantity. 
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CORK CAPSULE 


908 Enterprise Way » Napa, CA 94558 
Tel: (707) 258-CORK 
Fax: (707) 258-0558 
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An Elegant Solution to the 


Tin/Lead Capsule Ban 


THE 


REVOLUTIONARY 


B-CAP™ 
CLOSURE 


SYSTEM 


Functional 
Economical 
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User Friendly 
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Correct 
rs 
Please Call 415 923-1993 
for further information 
The WineCap Company 


2350 Taylor Street 
San Francisco CA, 94133 


RUPESTRIS STEM PITTING 
Understanding the disease 
and t's regulation 


Rupestris stem pitting symptoms: 
small, fine pitting of St. George 
rootstock below the chip bud 
(arrow indicates chip bud). 


by Ed Weber and Deborah Golino 


Introduction 


mportation of grapevines into the 
United States is restricted by both 
federal (U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
[USDA]) and state regulations. 
These regulations were designed 
to protect the American grape industry 
from pests and diseases which occur in 
other parts of the world. Prior to release 
to the American industry, imported 
grapevines are held in quarantine until 
tests are completed showing them to be 
free of several specific pests and diseases. 


Rupestris stem pitting disease (RSP) 
of grapevines was recently dropped 
from the USDA’s federal disease quar- 
antine list for California, allowing for 
the release of many winegrape clones 
previously held in quarantine. Im- 
ported grapevines testing positive for 
RSP can now be released into California 
for distribution, although they will not 
qualify as California certified stock. 

The Foundation Plant Materials Ser- 
vice (FPMS) at UC Davis will continue 
to test for RSP as part of California’s 
registration and certification program 
for grapevine nursery stock. Only vines 
testing negative for RSP will qualify as 
California certified grapevine stock. 
However, FPMS will maintain and dis- 
tribute RSP-infected materials as non- 
registered selections. 

There is already considerable demand 
in California for some RSP-infected ma- 
terials, in particular, certain selections of 
Chardonnay and Pinot Noir commonly 
referred to as the ‘Dijon’ clones. 


Description of the disease 

RSP is a graft-transmittable disease 
first recognized in California by Dr. 
Austin Goheen in 1976.2, Goheen de- 
scribed the disease as causing a “slow 
decline that became noticeable only af- 
ter diseased and healthy vines grew side 
by side for a few years”.° 

No diagnostic visual symptoms are 
observed on vines with RSP; there is no 
leaf curling, reddening, or chlorosis. 
RSP can be detected only through time- 
consuming indexing tests. In these tests, 
buds from a vine being tested are chip- 
budded onto healthy indicator vines of 
the variety V. vinifera St. George. The 
grafted indicator vines are field-grown 
for two years, then dug from the field. 
The bark is removed and then the vines 
are examined for symptoms. 

RSP causes a series of small pits to 
develop on the woody cylinder of St. 
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George, but only below the point where 
the chip bud was placed (see photo). 
The disease was named Rupestris stem 
pitting because this diagnostic pitting 
symptom develops most consistently on 
certain rootstock varieties with V. 
rupestris parentage.” 

It is likely that RSP is caused by a virus, 
although the specific causal agent has not 
yet been identified. Virus particles have 
been observed in cells of infected vines,’ 
and double-stranded RNA (characteristic 
of viruses) has been extracted.’ 

Other diseases also affect the woody 
cylinder of grapevine indicators. Sev- 
eral names have been used to character- 
ize or describe these diseases, including 
corky bark, rugose wood complex, legno 
riccio, grapevine stem grooving, and 
others.*. Corky bark (a debilitating dis- 
ease of grapevines) causes pitting and 
grooving on all parts of the wood of the 
indicator variety LN-33. RSP can be dis- 
tinguished from corky bark because it 
does not cause symptoms in LN-33.° 

There remain questions as to the long- 


350 Morris Street, Suite E 
Sebastopol, CA 95472 
Telephone: (707) 823-2883 
Telefax: (707) 823-6954 


term impact of RSP on grapevine 
growth. Goheen reported that “after 
several years, affected vines are consid- 
erably smaller than healthy ones” and 
described the effect of RSP as “similar to 
leafroll”.2 No research documenting 
these effects has been published, so it is 
difficult to assess the magnitude of the 
differences Goheen observed. Most re- 
searchers believe the effects of RSP will 
be mild, although the severity may vary 
with scion and rootstock variety, and 
their combination.’ It is possible that 
more than one strain of RSP may exist 
and that different strains may vary in 
disease severity. 

Many of the preferred European selec- 
tions are infected with RSP. Since they 
have been used there on a number of dif- 
ferent rootstocks, and no severe reactions 
due to RSP have been reported, it seems 
unlikely that RSP would cause a serious 
problem in the U.S. 

Some of the effects of RSP on grape- 
vine growth could be directly due to the 
pitting which develops on the woody cyl- 
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inder of some rootstocks. This pitting 
might interfere with the transport of wa- 
ter and nutrients to the scion. Not all 
rootstocks develop pitting in the presence 
of RSP. Growers who are concerned 
about RSP, but still wish to use infected 
selections, might choose rootstocks which 
are less likely to develop pits. 
Prudencio tested a number of root- 
stocks for their reaction to RSP.° Pitting 
developed most consistently on St. 
George (now the indicator variety for 
RSP), 1103P, and 779P. Rootstocks which 
did not develop pitting included AxR#1, 
3309, 101-14, 5C, 5BB, 420A, 110R, 140Ru, 
Harmony, Freedom, and Dog Ridge. 


RSP and certification 

All lines of certified Foundation stock 
at FPMS were tested for RSP during the 
1980-81 indexing season. About 10% 
were found to be infected and were re- 
moved from the certification program.’ 
Indexing for RSP was then added to the 
standard protocol for testing new selec- 
tions. Subsequently, any candidate 


BUCHER RPZ 


KLR MACHINES, INC. 


47 West Steuben Street 
Bath, NY 14810 

Telephone: (607) 776-4193 
Telefax: (607) 776-9044 
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vines testing positive for RSP did not 
qualify for California certification or re- 
lease from quarantine. 

RSP is widespread in European certi- 
fied grape selections.’ As a result, many 
imported grape selections entering the 
U.S. have remained in quarantine, often 
only due to RSP. By 1992, FPMS was 
maintaining over 150 imported selec- 
tions which had tested positive only for 
RSP. Because RSP was on the federal 
quarantine list for California, these ma- 
terials could not be released to the Cali- 
fornia industry. 

Canada does not have a quarantine 
against RSP, so Canadian certified stock 
may be infected. An inconsistency in 
the U.S. quarantine regulations allows 
Canadian certified vines that are in- 
fected with RSP to enter the U.S., while 
infected vines originating elsewhere 
must be held in quarantine. 

In 1992, concerned members of the 
California grape industry petitioned the 
USDA and the California Dept. of Food & 
Agriculture (CDFA) to remove RSP from 


ACTIVE DRY WINE YEAST 


ENOFERM 


Yeast strains with specific 
wine making properties 


*BORDEAUXRED +¢M2 


+ BURGUNDY 


+ 12226 


+M1 


NUTRIENTS 


+ ICV D47 
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+ SIMI WHITE 

+ TYRRELLS T-306 


the federal quarantine list for California. 
Previously, growers in Oregon had suc- 
cessfully petitioned USDA for the release 
of selections infected with RSP. 


Current status 

In 1993, CDFA assigned RSP to its 
low “C” pest-rating category because it 
is already widespread in California, it is 
not believed to be a serious disease, and 
RSP is not known to spread other than 
by propagation. This low pest rating 
subsequently resulted in RSP being re- 
moved from the federal quarantine list 
for California. 

Vines infected with RSP may now le- 
gally be released from California quaran- 
tine and distributed for propagation. 
However, they still do not meet the stan- 
dards of California certified stock, even if 
RSP is the only disease they have. 


Dijon clones 

In the early 1980s, Oregon State Uni- 
versity (OSU) imported several clones of 
Pinot Noir and Chardonnay from 


Nuisance 


SCARE- 


FRIGHTENS BIRDS AWAY p 
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France which they thought would be of 
interest to growers in Oregon. They 
were looking for clones which would 
produce consistent crops of high quality 
fruit. 

The French have characterized a large 
number of clones and those sent to OSU 
included ones noted for “high quality” 
and others noted for “high production”. 
These vines were held in quarantine 
while being indexed at OSU to deter- 
mine their disease status. Many of them 
tested positive only for RSP. 

Oregon growers then worked with 
the Oregon Dept. of Agriculture and 
USDA and had RSP removed from the 
federal quarantine list for Oregon. The 
imported clones which had previously 
indexed positive only for RSP were then 
released from quarantine. 

Many of these clones were sent to 
FPMS in 1987 where they were again in- 
dexed. Almost all the clones tested 
positive for RSP and have since been 
held in quarantine. With the recent re- 
moval of RSP from the federal quaran- 
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tine list for California, the clones which 
tested positive only for RSP are now 
available to growers in California. Sev- 
eral of the Chardonnay and Pinot Noir 
clones came from Dijon, France, so these 
materials are commonly referred to as 
the Dijon clones. 

The Dijon clones are already widely 
distributed in California. Due to an- 
other inconsistency in the federal and 
state quarantine regulations, Oregon 
State University has been legally ship- 
ping RSP-infected Dijon clones to Cali- 
fornia since 1990. The availability of 
these clones has been limited, but sev- 
eral nurseries are now propagating 
large numbers of them. It remains to be 
seen how these clones will perform in 
California and whether wines produced 
from them will be significantly different 
than wines made from existing clones 
and selections. a 

Ed Weber is Napa County Farm Advisor, 
University of California Cooperative Exten- 
sion. Deborah Golino is Research Plant Pa- 
thologist, USDA-ARS at UC Davis. 
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PART III 
MAKING YOUR TASTING ROOM PROFITABLE 


Low-key 
approacn 
Increases 


by Mark Kendziorek, 
Tasting Room Associates 


customer enters your tasting 
room. Now what? Most winer- 
ies give the customer control of 
the interaction. They let custom- 
ers determine what they will 
taste and how much they buy. Instead, 
you can take charge of the situation and 
turn it into an enjoyable experience for 
the customer and a profitable one for you. 

Following is a system of presentation 
and pouring of wine that has proven easy 
to implement while it increases retail sales 
at a winery tasting room. It uses a com- 
bination of subtle psychology to make 
customers feel comfortable and gentle 
persuasion to get them to want to buy 
more. This system provides a foundation 
that, when used effectively, can be adapted 
to any winery’s personality and needs. 

The keys to using this system success- 
fully are practice, repetition, and flexibility. 
Try following these steps yourself and with 
your staff. Once you are comfortable with 
this new method, you will find that pouring 
and selling are less stressful, less confusing, 
and more profitable. Just watch your aver- 
age sale increase significantly. 


Concept #1: Take the initiative 

Practice: Greet each customer during 
his/her first 30 seconds in your tasting 
room. A simple hi or hello will suffice. 
This lets customers know that you have 
seen them and acknowledges their ex- 
istence. I have seen unacknowledged 
customers walk out within 60 seconds 
of entering a tasting room. 


Concept #2: Be inviting 

Practice: If customers are browsing the 
other merchandise (shirts, corkscrews, 
etc.), allow them enough time to get a feel 
for your winery. If they seem lost or im- 
mediately approach the tasting bar, begin 
with “Would you like to taste our wine?” 

Most customers are uncomfortable re- 
questing a taste and are often unsure of the 
protocol in a tasting room. It is up to you to 
initiate the interaction and to immediately 
put the customer at ease. (Never use abrupt 
phrases, such as “Do you want to taste 


sales 


“Like” or “care 
to” feel much less 
demanding to the 
customer.) 

Concept #3: Visual presentation 

Practice: If the customer answers “yes,” 
immediately put all of the bottles avail- 
able to taste on the tasting bar, all to- 
gether. This way, customers can see all of 
your wines, you can concentrate on them, 
and the distraction of reaching for other 
bottles is eliminated. Clear the tasting 
area of any material that does not contrib- 
ute to tasting and selling your wine. 

Your attention at the tasting bar should 
be concentrated upon the presentation 
and sale of the wine. All else is second- 
ary. There should be enough room to 
reasonably accommodate several groups 
of tasters without tripping over each 
other or over merchandise, promotional 
material, or other items. 


Concept #4: Calling the shots 

Practice: Take charge of the situation and 
do not let go. You are the captain of the 
“USS Tasting Bar,” and you will not let any- 
one else take the helm. Do not let custom- 
ers tell you what they will taste or the order 
of tasting. Always remember, you are the 
professional, you call the shots. 

By asking one simple question, you 
will receive information that will enable 
you to determine which wines the cus- 
tomer will taste and in which order. The 
more confidence (not arrogance) you 
show, the more comfortable the custom- 
ers will be with you calling the shots. 
This, in turn, increases the likelihood they 
will discover something they didn’t ex- 
pect, which turns into increased sales. 

The question to ask: “Do you prefer 
(not ‘want’) dry or not-so-dry wine.” Not 
“sweet” or “semi-sweet,” but “off-dry” or 
“not-so-dry.” This sounds nicer, and 
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most Americans talk dry but drink sweet. 
They do not want to think of themselves 
as sweet wine drinkers. 


Concept #5: The pour 

Practice: Because you have placed your 
wines in the right order on the bar, that is 
dry to sweet, light to heavy, white to red 
with very sweet (over 3% residual), you 
now know exactly where to start in your 
order. If the answer is not-so-dry, be sure to 
say, “So you'd like to skip the Chardon- 
nay.” Quite often the response is “Oh no, I 
love Chardonnay.” In that case, start at the 
beginning, not necessarily the Chardonnay. 

With dry wines — red or white — pour 
the lighter, less oaky or earthy wine first. 
Experiment on yourself a few times. The 
optimal order will emerge. Unless the wine 
changes character or the vintages change, 
do not vary from this established order. 


Concept #6: Working your way down 
the line 

Practice: Pour just enough to swirl and 
taste, usually one ounce. Anything more 
is often wasted. Try to keep members of 
the same group on the same wine, that 
makes pouring and keeping track of who 
is where a lot easier. Always have a 
dump bucket readily available and en- 
courage its use. Many people are uncom- 
fortable or embarrassed to dump until 
they are reassured. 

Never force someone to taste something 
they don’t want, but encourage them to be 
adventurous and dump if dissatisfied. 

Hint: Never ask what they think of the 
wine! It can break your heart. If you don’t 
know that it is a good wine, don’t pour it. 
Asking just puts the customer in an awk- 
ward position. Remember, the goal is to 
make the customer feel comfortable. 


Concept #7: Closing the sale 

Practice: The wine should be so good, 
the pricing — including liberal case dis- 
counts and specials (see below) — so per- 
suasive, that you should have no need to 
ask for a purchase. 

“So what can I get you?” sounds like a 
used car dealer. The customers know 
they are in a retail environment, the tast- 
ing is over, and it is decision time. 


Concept #8: Pricing 

Practice: Give customers every reason 
to purchase wine, make it so irresistible 
that they can’t avoid buying more than 
they intended. Make it so worthwhile 
that they buy even more than that! Bottle 
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pricing should be more than reasonable. 
Specifically, wine should not cost more at 
the winery than it does at the local wine 
shop, it should cost less. 

Why should customers drive a long 
distance just to pay more at your tasting 
room than at their neighborhood store? 
You expect to pay less at the factory for 
other things, don’t you? Wine should 
be no different! 

Case discounts should be at least 15%. 
The industry standard is 10%, so you are 
going to make yourself more attractive 
than the competition. Multiple case 
purchases (three or more) should be 
25%. Make it so irresistible that the cus- 
tomer is compelled to buy. Nobody can 
pass up a good deal. 

Notice that I do not recommend half- 
case discounts. If customers are consider- 
ing six bottles, we want them to buy at 
least 12 bottles, and we will make it 
worth their while. A case is any 12 
bottles, mix or match. Why penalize a 
customer for wanting to purchase a sam- 
pler? It takes less than one minute to put 
together 12 bottles of different wine. 


WHERE THE VINTAGE BEGINS... 


VITICULTURAL NURSERIES 
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Price the two to four most popular 
wines in a “two-fer.” Let’s say that the 
Chenin Blanc, Riesling, Blush, and 
Colombard are priced at $6.99. Offer 
any two for $12! Two or more at $6 
each. This encourages the customer to 
purchase more than one bottle. It’s too 
good to pass-up. You have just sold 
two bottles instead of one, and your to- 
tal sale is 71.7% more. These sales add 
up very quickly. 

This method works as well with higher 
priced wines. For example, if Cabernet 
Sauvignon and Merlot are $14, try two 
for $26. The goal is, give the customer a 
good reason to purchase more. 


Concept #9: Price sheet 

Practice: Produce a simple price sheet 
listing the wines in order of tasting (so the 
customer can follow along). Offer simple 
tasting descriptions (five to eight words), 
bottle price, case price, discount policy, 
phone number, and other important data. 
No promotional material or hype belongs 
here, just basic price and re-order infor- 
mation. There should be copies available 
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on the tasting bar with pens or pencils, so 
customers can make notes and take home 
a copy if they wish. 

If you have done your job and fol- 
lowed this plan while being friendly, 
courteous, and helpful, customers will 
invariably purchase more than they in- 
tended, be happier than they thought 
possible, and come back for more at a 
later date. They will also bring others 
with them and tell friends about the 
wonderful time they had, the unique 
treatment they received, and the great 
wine they tasted and bought. The best 
kind of business transaction — both par- 
ties are happy and satisfied. 

Better yet, you make twice the profit 
and get paid immediately in cash! a 


Mark Kendziorek is founder/owner of Tasting 
Room Associates, a consulting firm established 
to assist wineries with all aspects of tasting room 
and retail operation. (tel: 206/378-6344) 


Watch for future articles by Mark 
Kendziorek on tracking sales, mail order, 
merchandising, and other issues facing the 
tasting room operator. 


tanks, and add wine to taste. 


Frst, air dry French oak for 24 months to soften tannins. Then cut to proper 
length, fire toast, and vacuum pack to seal in the rich oak flavors. Insert into 
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SMART VITICULTURE 


By Dr. Richard Smart 


Importance of remaining 
flexible 


I was recently reminded of the need to remain flexible in ap- 
proaches to vineyard management on a consulting mission in 
New Zealand. I was reviewing the recent harvest perfor- 
mance of the “Riverview” vineyard in Hawkes Bay with man- 
ager Mark Allen. Mark is an exemplary manager, and has al- 
ways precisely documented his vineyard’s peformance. As 
will soon become evident, such an approach makes it easy for 
me to help diagnose problems. 


Importance of flexibility 

There are many aspects of our lives where we are able to ac- 
cess plenty of information to help us in our decision making. 
For example, I am about to upgrade my notebook computer, 
and the purchase decision is assisted by access to many inde- 
pendent reviews available in computer magazines. 

However, such comparative information is not so readily 
available to help with vineyard management decisions. Think 
about where you might find information to help in your choice 
of a vineyard trellis system. You might strike it lucky and be 
able to attend a local seminar discussing the topic, or even rely 
on a knowledgeable and experienced neighbor’s help. 

Sometimes you can take information from independent ar- 
ticles in a trade magazine, such as this one. Most folks are 
wary of relying on advertisements as an information source, 
because of possible bias. Wherever you obtain the informa- 
tion, you might still worry about whether the information 
available exactly applies to your vineyard situation, and is 
specific enough for your site, varieties, soil, etc. 

You want to make a decision which will allow you to pro- 
ceed, but ideally you will want to retain flexibility in your ap- 
proach so that you might be able to convert to an alternate 
system if found desirable at some time in the future. 

After several years of cropping, you may find that your 
original decision about a trellis system was incorrect. For ex- 
ample, the vines may prove too vigorous for the system; this 
can be the case especially for non-shoot-positioned (NSP) or 
vertically shoot-positioned (VSP) systems, which are unsuited 
to other than lower vigor vines. Alternatively, you may find 
that yield and/or quality are not up to expectation, or that 
you want to change to another system which will facilitate 
mechanization. 

Let us consider the example of the “Riverview” vineyard to 
demonstrate these points. 
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Definition of the problem 

The vineyard was planted in 1988 with ungrafted rootings 
of in-demand varieties like Chardonnay, Sauvignon Blanc, 
Cabernet Sauvignon, and Pinot Noir. Vine spacing was 9-ft. 
by 5-ft. A high proportion of the vineyard was planted to 
Chardonnay clone UCD-1, the so-called “Mendoza” clone. 
While this clone is favored by local winemakers because of the 
high proportion of small, seedless berries which are claimed 
to give intense varietal flavor, the yields are restricted. 

In some years, when weather conditions at bloom are cold, 
wet, windy or overcast, the set is particularly poor, and yields 
may be as low as one to two tons/acre. The vines can quickly 
become unbalanced, as the small crop causes shoot growth to 
be stimulated, and the yield to pruning weight ratios can ap- 
proach 1:1, rather than the desirable 6:1. 

The decision at “Riverview” was to use the spur-pruned 
form of the Scott Henry training system throughout the vine- 
yard, so that pre-pruning could be mechanized. There were 
two “upper” vines per panel, and three “lower” ones, as sug- 
gested in “Sunlight into Wine.” The lower vines are some- 
what disadvantaged by shading, and this is compensated for 
by being pruned to fewer buds. 

The spur-pruned Scott Henry training has worked out well 
for Cabernet Sauvignon and Pinot Noir, but not for 
“Mendoza” Chardonnay and Sauvignon Blanc. There have 
been several years of poor weather conditions at fruit set, so 
the Chardonnay yields were reduced and the vines became 
out of balance. The Sauvignon Blanc vines were vigorous as 
we have come to expect, and the canopies were dense, despite 
being pruned to correct spur spacing. 


Measurements help in problem diagnosis 

Mark has identified specific monitor vines from which he 
makes measurements at pruning and pre-harvest, following 
the vineyard quality assurance schedule recommended in 
“Sunlight into Wine.” Winter measurements include shoot 
number growing the previous season, pruning weight, and 
buds left. During the growing season, one can count clusters / 
vine, and near harvest, determine mean cluster weight by 
weighing a sample of about 50 clusters. 

From these measurements, Mark found two causes for low 
yield in the Chardonnay. First, there were many fewer clus- 
ters/vine on the lower vine, especially where the vines were 
vigorous. In lower vigor blocks, there was less difference. 


Mid-height Sylvoz, with fruiting wire at about 45 inches, and 
two pairs of foilage wires above, and one fixed wire below. 
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Second, the mean cluster weight was less for the bottom 
vines, 35 grams compared to 69 grams. In turn, these values 
were both less than for cane-pruned vines (98 grams). There 
were similar effects noted for the Sauvignon Blanc vines. 
These results point to a classical case of shade-induced low- 
ered fruitfulness for the “lower” vines. The problem is typically 
worse for basal buds, which are obviously used in spur prun- 
ing. A solution is to switch to cane pruning, therefore exploit- 
ing the higher bud fruitfulness around the middle of the cane. 


Conversion between systems 

This coming winter pruning season, Mark is going to try 
several methods to increase yield on the Chardonnay and 
Sauvignon Blanc. First, the last three feet of the cordons will 
be removed, and canes installed in their place. This means 
that the middle four feet of the vine will still be pruned to 
spurs on a cordon, with two, three-foot canes on either end. 

The second trial will be a conversion back to cane-pruning 
from spur-pruning. This will involve, in year one, increasing 
bud numbers by about 50% on the top vines by laying down 
canes at the end of the cordon, while lopping off the cordon of 
the lower vine, about six inches below the bottom fruiting wire. 

In the first year of conversion, the top vines will give about 
the normal yield for the vineyard, and the bottom vines will 
produce long and strong canes. In the following winter, the 
bottom vines can be pruned to four canes while the top vines 
are cut off six inches below the bottom fruiting wire. The 
yield this year will be less, about % of normal, and the former 
top vines will produce strong canes. The following winter, all 
of the vines can be cane-pruned with four canes/vine as for 
“classical” Scott Henry. 

A third option is to convert the top vines to a mid-height 
Sylvos system, as described on page 60 of “Sunlight into 
Wine.” From a cordon at about 45 inches high, about six 
canes are taken which are bent downwards and tied to a 
lower wire. The cordon is pruned also to about six spurs 
which produces future canes. This option is achieved by re- 
moving the three lower vines, and establishing the Sylvos us- 
ing the cordon of the existing top vines. No crop is lost in this 
conversion, and there is a further advantage to implement the 
“big vine practice” of lower vine density which is especially 
useful for high vigor situations. 

While these options are being evaluated, the pruning method 
of the remaining lower vines will be altered. Rather than using 
the classical two-bud spur, the vines will be pruned to “finger 
and thumb.” In place of each spur will be left a two-bud and 
a four-bud spur, with the two bud spur in the lowest position. 
Naturally, there will be fewer of these units retained as bud 
number per spur position is about doubled. However, using 
longer spurs will provide more fruitful buds. 


Conclusion 

Mark Allen has now implemented an action plan to over- 
come the problems of low yield of the lower vine on the spur- 
pruned Scott Henry system. By careful vine monitoring, we 
had all of the necessary information to diagnose the problem. 
The same careful monitoring of the trial systems will allow us 
to determine which is the best solution to the problem. 

Such a process of ongoing review and assessment is essen- 
tial for maintaining high vineyard profitability, and is an as- 
pect of a professional approach to management. o 
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By Wells Shoemaker. M.D. 


The Mediterranean Diet: 
Wisdom or circumstance? 


Popeye had it right: 
Favor Spinach and Adore Olive Oil 


Island dwellers in the western Pacific — Japan and Okinawa 
— boast the world’s best longevity statistics, followed closely 
by the islanders of Crete. 

The sun-drenched countries that rim the northern dome of 
the Mediterranean Sea — Greece, Italy, France, and Spain — 
all sport longer life spans than the soggy countries of north- 
ern Europe and the USA, largely due to a lower rate of coro- 
nary heart disease and virtually all cancers. 

Are these favored nations reaping the rewards for drinking 
wine instead of milk, drizzling olive oil instead of spreading 
butter? Or is it more complicated than that? Answers: Probably 
and probably. 

Are the Mediterraneans bred from superior genetic stock, or 
do they practice enlightened cultural and culinary methods, or 
are they just lucky to live where they do? Answers: No, yes, 
and probably. 

Is there a better scheme of di- ee 
etary priorities than the US 1O} RAG cal 
Deptartment of Agriculture 
(USDA) “Dietary Pyramid”? 
Answer: Don’t you believe what 
your government tells you? 

Can other people in the world 
incorporate traditional Mediterra- 
nean approaches to life, food, and 
wine, or are we doomed to a deep- 
fried, TV-dinnered, butterfat coro- 
nary apocalypse? Answers: Maybe, 
and ... it’s up to you. 


What makes the 
Mediterranean diet different? 
The impressive health statistics 
of the Mediterranean countries 
have spurred health researchers 
in medicine, nutrition, and epide- 
miology to look for the explana- 
tions, particularly as medical sci- 
ence now pays more than lip ser- 
vice to preventive health care. 
The Oldways Foundation of 
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Boston has sponsored international conferences scrutinizing 
the traditional Mediterranean diet from medical, social, and 
aesthetic perspectives in Boston in 1993, Rome in early 1994, 
and San Francisco in June 1994. Each conference focused 
upon different aspects of the diet, including the components 
of olive oil, vegetables, pasta, fruits, nuts, cheese, and wine. 
Enough understanding has emerged to offer a report which 
goes beyond hearsay and wistful hyperbole. 

Plant foods form the foundation of the Mediterranean diet. 
Complex carboydrates derived from grains, legumes, rice, 
bread, and pasta contribute the dominant calorie sources. The 
diet heavily emphasizes fresh fruits and vegetables, prepared 
in a fashion which preserves both the nutritional attributes 
and natural flavors. (You cabbage boilers may go to the back 
of the room.) 

Fats typically comprise more than the 30% or wishful-think- 
ing 25% of the USDA recommendations. In the Mediterranean 
diet, fat calories hit 35% or even 40% of total calories, but the 
make-up of these fats is critically different. 

Olive oil dominates the fat sources in the Mediterranean. 
Tree nuts, which have a healthful fat profile, play a bigger role 
than they do in northern Europe. Consumption of dairy fat, 
on the other hand, is dramatically lower in these southern 
countries, and usually comes in the form of cheese, not fresh 
milk. Saturated animal fat occupies only a small niche in the 
Mediterranean diet. In France, the relatively less saturated 
goose fat replaces a third of the mammalian lards. 

Meats, considered a crucial source of protein and iron in the 
US diet, are eaten sparingly, mostly as fish and poultry. Red 
meat is essentially relegated to garnishes and infrequent, 
small servings. 

Alcohol comes to the table as wine, typically served concur- 
rently with meals in moderate quantities. About 5% to 7% of 
adult calories are provided by ethanol, but as we will discuss, 
wine offers considerable additional nutritional benefit beyond 
its energy content. 

However, one cannot dis- 
sect the Mediterranean diet, 
paste one or two of its little 
secrets over an unhealthy 
lifestyle, and hope to live to 
100. The totality of diet, 
culture, activity, family, and 
moderation works, but 
fragments do not. 


Fortunate people ina 
fortunate land 

The Mediterraneans did 
not invent their diet on the 
basis of a nutritionist’s 
theory or a biochemist’s 
lipid assay. Climate, agri- 
cultural pragmatism, and 
cultural values converged 
in a way that fortuitously 
provided one of the 
world’s healthiest and 
most flavorful diets. While 
it may be artificial to 
separate these factors, we 
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can nevertheless count several of the Mediterranean blessings. 

1. Fruits and vegetables grow almost year round in practi- 
cally every backyard. No need to burn fossil fuels and build 
highways to deliver them. No need for refrigeration, because 
they ripen every day. Freshly ripened fruits taste wonderful 
— no hard sell for children. The sad northern Europeans, 
meanwhile, survived for centuries of long winters on rubbery 
potatoes, moldy grain, and pickled kale. 

2. The semi-arid regions of the Mediterranean receive insuf- 
ficient rainfall to grow huge pastures of tall grass. Relatively 
scarce flat and fertile lands were traditionally planted with 
grain and vegetables for people, not forage for animals. By 
contrast, the ability to nourish large herds of mammals in the 
north led to an abundance of dairy fats for that population, 
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probably the single most lethal dietary risk for humans after 
the age of weaning. 

The absence of refrigeration and warm climate also pre- 
vented the Mediterraneans from keeping fresh milk, even if 
they wanted to, and consequently most of their milk was di- 
verted to cheese. Scientists do not unanimously agree here, 
but in all likelihood, the fermentation process in cheese pro- 
duction alters the binding of calcium to fats and makes cheese 
less atheroschlerosis-promoting than fresh milk. 

Furthermore, the absence of large herds of animals ren- 
dered people less likely to slaughter their cows, pigs, goats, 
and sheep to eat their flesh — except on special occasions. 

3. Drought-tolerant olive trees thrive on rocky hillsides 
throughout the Mediterranean countries. Other than rare 
freezes, the trees tolerate almost any environmental insult 
without chemicals or profanity. The fruit, by stroke of luck, 
offers the healthiest natural dietary lipid profile on earth, with 
75% to 80% mono-unsaturated fatty acids. 

Olive oil, particularly the early press portions, is also rich in 
antioxidants which offer two benefits. The antioxidants are 
healthy for people, and they protect the oil from rancid spoil- 
age in a warm climate. Additionally, the wonderful natural 
flavors make otherwise bland grain and vegetable dishes 
spring to life, enabling people to live for 85 years and still look 
forward to a simple meal. 

In addition to olive oil, the Cretans also stumbled into lipid 
heaven by tossing sprigs of purslane into their salads. This 
drought-tolerant, fleshy-leafed plant, regarded by gardeners 
and vineyardists around the world as a “weed,” is chock full 
of alpha-linolenic acid, an omega-3 fatty acid similar to that in 
fish oil and a powerful cardio-protective fat. 

In a recent study, the purslane lipid, when combined with 
olive oil in an experimental diet for men recovering from a 
heart attack, offered such profound protection that the study 
had to be interrupted. The subjects on the equivalent of the 
American heart recovery diet of low fat, low sodium (read: 
dreary) were dying at such an excessive rate the researchers 
couldn’t ethically withhold the Mediterranean diet (Renaud, 
Lancet, June 1994). 

4. On the subject of drought-tolerant plants in the Mediterra- 
nean, we must finally address the noble vitis vinifera. Grape 
vines also thrived on the rocky soil of hillsides, often inter- 
spersed with the olives. As a clear example of divine provi- 
dence, the Mediterraneans discovered that vines in unirrigated, 
nutrient-stressed soil produced the most flavorful fruit. 

Membrane presses and ethylene glycol cooling systems 
were not widely available in “traditional times,” so most 
grapes were fermented on their skins. Red wine offered an 
abundance of natural phenolic compounds and antioxidants 
in addition to ethanol, all of which contribute to improved 
cardiovascular health, particularly with meals in daily small 
to moderate “doses.” (See “Wine and the Heart in 1994”) 

While small bottle storage was not widely available until 
the 1800s, individual households generally produced an ad- 
equate supply of reasonably good wine to last until the next 
harvest. And while oxygen exposure would gradually de- 
grade the quality of wine, no human pathogens could survive 
in a beverage with 3.5 pH, 12% alcohol, and a host of dis- 
solved phenolic tannins. 

Civilized societies have brewed beer almost as long as wine. 
Beer can be made from grain even in the “off” season, but it 
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never caught on in the Mediterranean the way wine did. 
Why? First of all, it’s hard to grow barley on a stony slope, 
and it’s harder to make decent beer on a small scale than 
drinkable wine. Beer is harder to transport, it spoils quickly 
in hot weather, and it doesn’t match foods with the same flair. 

The technology to distill spirits arrived historically late to 
the Mediterranean, where people had already incorporated 
wine into daily life for millenia. People in the younger civi- 
lizations to the north, deprived of wine and lacking a cultural 
model for moderate consumption, embraced “hard” liquor 
with, perhaps, too much enthusiasm. As Thomas Jefferson 
observed, “No nation is drunken where wine is cheap; and 
none sober where the dearness of wine substitutes ardent 
spirits as the common beverage.” 

5. When the meat plate arrived at the traditional Mediterra- 
nean dinner table, it would most likely be carrying fish or 
chicken. Poultry was relatively easy and cheap to raise, requir- 
ing little water and minimal feed. Fish and chicken clearly con- 
tain less of the damaging saturated fats than mammalian meat. 
The additional attributes of omega-3 oils in fish may represent 
yet another fortuitous aspect of island and coastal living. 

6. People in the Mediterranean cultures walk to pick — or 
to buy — their food, even now in the era of beeping Fiats and 
buzzing Vespas. Until the post-war recovery brought electric- 
ity and refrigerators to rural areas, people needed to walk 
every day to put food on the table. There was no choice. 
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True, the compulsive “exercise culture” practiced by a mi- 
nority of Americans never existed in the Mediterranean; how- 
ever, there was no cultural space for the sedentary lifestyle of 
the bulbous majority of Americans, either. 

Today, you won't find an Italian shopper jogging to the gro- 
cery in Lycra tights, but neither will you observe one cruising 
the supermarket parking lot in an oinker sedan looking for the 
parking slot closest to the front door: 

7. In most of the cultures of the Mediterranean, women tra- 
ditionally worked at home tending house, children, and kitchen. 
Regardless of contemporary judgments on women’s roles 
(watch your step, here, Wells), this custom did assure wonder- 
ful food. Meals were a central focus of every family, every day. 


Totality 

Trying to find a single key ingredient, the precise dose of 
wine, the number of purslane leaves, or perhaps a special pill, 
that will provide all of the benefits of the Mediterranean diet 
would be a naive and fruitless quest. Things worked in the 
Mediterranean cultures because the people had the good for- 
tune to have the right foods available in a healthy lifestyle 
marked by moderation in many areas. 

Certainly in the area of wine, the interaction of culture and 
beverage was crucial and remains so. The Mediterranean cul- 
tures have generally introduced children to wine with meals 
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Continued from page 38 
— with a model of responsible adult behavior immediately 
present. Wine is a part of everyday, normal living, with spe- 
cial occasions marked by especially good wine, not by oafish 
overindulgence. 

Mediterraneans distain drunkenness as buffoonery, a mark of 
a weak, stupid man — a jerk. No adolescent particularly cares 
to wear this label, and teenagers in these cultures tend not to re- 
quire intoxication to explore life or establish independence. 


Conclusion: 
Where is the Mediterranean diet going? 

Since the Allies won World War I in 1945, the victors trans- 
planted many of their dietary preferences (cream, beef, and 
sugar) to the countries they liberated. The true traditional 
Mediterranean diet survives only in isolated enclaves and 
purists’ kitchens. 

Almost no one would choose to eat like a peasant when he or 
she could eat like a Yankee. Regrettably, it turns out that Greeks, 
Frenchmen, and Italians who eat and drink like Americans or 
Britons tend to suffer Anglo-Saxon health consequences. 

When people deviate from the traditional, daily wine ser- 
vice with meals and replace it with episodic bouts of heavier 
drinking alternating with abstinence, they likewise forfeit the 
statistical advantages of moderate drinking. 

The patriarchal family structure that stranded women in 
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Mediterranean kitchens has now broken down for many of 
the same reasons it did in the USA. Young people leave home 
for school, stay in urban settings where employment can be 
found, marry other employed young persons, live in condos, 
eat alone in a hurry, and rarely touch the soil. With greater 
wealth and less time to relax, people tend to eat the fattier, 
sweeter, calorie-dense foods that previously were reserved for 
special occasions only. 

In other words, the traditional Mediterranean diet is a lot 
like chivalry: a great idea, hard to practice, generally unappre- 
ciated in modern times, and disappearing into myth. 

No person will live forever, and perhaps a long life 
shouldn’t even be a primary goal of living. We do, however, 
make choices every day in what we eat, whether and how 
much to drink, whether to walk or ride, and whether to spend 
some time laughing with our children. 

Perhaps none of us can truly adopt the “totality” of Medi- 
terranean living, but the delights of enlightened culture, cui- 
sine, and cellar can certainly make the the pursuit of such a 
lifestyle worthwhile. a 


Dr. Shoemaker 1s a pediatrician and winemaker at Salamandre 
Wine Cellars in Aptos, CA. He spent six months in Tuscany in the 
1960s, the era now used as a reference for the “traditional” Medi- 
terranean diet. He’s hoping he will be forgiven for an immoderate 
approach to exercise. 
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By R. Corbin Houchins 


Observations on grape 
contracts 


Lately there has been much ado about by-the-acre (BTA) 
grape contracts, as if they were something new and com- 
pletely different from past agricultural practices. 

Buying grapes by the acre does represent a significant 
change from business as usual, but it is not as complete a 
break with the past as one might think. The increasing inter- 
est in BTA agreements justifies a look at the basic purposes of 
the grape sale/purchase agreement and how BTA has worked 
in other contexts. 


What a grape contract does 

Like any contract, the purpose of the formal agreement is to 
create enforceable rights and duties so that a contemplated 
transaction will take place whether or not the parties are still 
in agreement at the time performance is due. The exact trans- 
action varies, but the objective of a typical grape agreement is: 

1. Sale and purchase at a specified point in time 

2. of fruit of specified varieties 

3. of specified quantity, source or both, 

4. for the specified crop years, 

5. with specified objective characteristics, 

6. farmed as specified, 

7. picked when specified 

8. in the specified manner, 

9. arriving at the specified time and place 

10. in the specified manner and condition, 

11. with risks of unforeseen events allocated, 

12. free of third party interests not already known, 

13. paid for at the specified time in the specified manner, 

14. and subject to specified consequences if payment is not 
timely made, 

15. with a means of resolving disputes, which will be the 
court system unless an alternative, such as arbitration, is 
specified. 


Why pay by the acre? 

Each of the enumerated aspects of the transaction requires 
attention in the written agreement. In most cases, BTA con- 
tracts are motivated by the difficulty of dealing with item #6. 
Is it a good idea? 

Let’s start by taking a step back from the detail to examine 
the larger picture. Wineries vary in the degree to which they 
want to control the nature of the fruit they work with, but it 
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seems likely that any winery interested in BTA has definite 
ideas about crop levels and possibly about other farming de- 
cisions as well. We can rank that group of wineries by the 
degree to which the winery takes responsibility for farming, 
either directly or by a contractor-vineyardist. 

At the low end of the scale would be wineries that are in- 
terested in BTA merely as a means to remove the incentive to 
over-crop on the part of an otherwise trusted grower from 
whom they want to buy grapes. At the high end are those 
that want to have the crop control associated with an estate, 
without owning the vineyard land. 

Growers also can be sorted on a scale from those who 
would rather perish than allow anyone not under their direct 
control to put a hand on their vines to those who are indiffer- 
ent to whether they or someone else does the farming, so long 
as the return on investment pencils out. Obviously, you need 
a fit between the grower’s and winery’s concepts of who con- 
trols the farming in order to arrive at an agreement that won’t 
fall apart at the first judgment call. Just as obviously, there is 
a wide spectrum of possible allocations of control. 


Legal boxes 

What may not be so obvious is that the control spectrum 
falls across several possible legal characterizations of the re- 
lationship, raising different issues that have to be dealt with 
differently in the agreement. 

At the grower-control end of the range (i.e., a grower who 
expects to do all the farming and a winery that is satisfied 
with the grower’s farming decisions on all points except crop 
levels), BTA looks like a traditional sale/ purchase category 
known as an output contract, with a price twist. That is, the 
buyer agrees with the seller to purchase the seller’s entire pro- 
duction from a certain factory or a certain block of vines, 
whatever that amount might be. The twist is that, instead of 
a price per unit, you are buying the entire lot for a fixed price, 
even though the amount of the output is not fixed. 

A fixed price for a lot of unknown size is not a very com- 
fortable situation for the buyer unless the agreement is spe- 
cific not only about the nature and quality of the goods, but 
also about the minimum amount. In practice, to use BTA in 
a grower-controlled context, you have first to reduce to writ- 
ing the farming practices that made the winery trust the 
grower in the first place (something that is a good idea for any 
long-term grape purchase agreement, but much easier to sug- 
gest than to accomplish), then add some obligation to have a 
crop at all. Often it turns out that a winery might as well buy 
by the ton, with a sharp reduction in price if the total crop per 
acre exceeds a specified amount, unless it intends to subsidize 
the farmer in case of crop loss. 

From the standpoint of policing compliance, there seems to be 
no practical difference between BTA and a traditional agree- 
ment not to exceed an agreed crop level. If the winery cannot 
otherwise be sure that no more fruit was produced and sold to 
someone else, then the agreement needs both the right of the 
buyer’s agents to come on the land and observe the harvest and 
severe penalties in case of breach of the crop level (and possi- 
bly exclusive purchase) clause in the agreement. 

Moving to the winery-control end of the spectrum, you 
have something that looks a great deal like an agricultural 
lease. That is, for the fixed price the winery gets the right to 
say how a specified piece of real estate will be farmed and 
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owns the resulting crop. 

Someone has to do the actual agricultural labor, and parties 
tend to assume that it will be the grower, whose services 
would be charged as part of the per-acre price, but there is no 
logical reason the winery should not contract the farming 
with a third party and pay a price per acre based on the im- 
proved land alone. If the agreement provides for sufficient 
discretion on the part of the winery; there is no need to write 
detailed farming practices into the contract. 


Avoiding pitfalls 

If you are moving toward a winery-controlled BTA agree- 
ment, you should discuss the innovative aspects of the trans- 
action in detail with your legal advisor. Trying to adapt stan- 
dard form grape purchase agreements creates pitfalls because 
the form may not correspond to the substance of a BTA deal. 

Failure to distinguish between form and substance in unfa- 
miliar forms of business transactions leads to legally complex 
issues in a falling out between the parties. Different conse- 
quences flow from categorizing a relationship as seller-buyer, 
lessor-lessee or employer-employee, and agreements that are 
not carefully drafted can produce surprising results in court. 

“Carefully drafted” does not mean simply reciting how the 
parties see the transaction. If a dispute ends in litigation, some- 
thing that doesn’t definitely fit in an established pigeon hole 
won't necessarily be categorized according to the nomenclature 
of the agreement. Judges may look at the public policies under- 
lying each of the possible sets of laws that might apply and con- 
clude that the real substance of the transaction requires treating 
it as a sale or lease or employment, no matter how clearly the 
agreement states that something else was intended. 

Because BTA is relatively uncharted territory, wineries 
should consider whether they might, in effect, be hiring the 
grower. Agricultural labor contracting and employer-em- 
ployee relationships have an extensive overlay that is not ap- 
plicable to sale and purchase agreements. 

Caution is also called for on the part of the grower. Leas- 
ing all or part of a vineyard may create impediments to the 
sale or financing of the land by the land owner that must be 
dealt with in the agreement (which will give your lawyer an 
opportunity to use words of charming antiquity like 
“attornment”), and in some instances could violate the terms 
of a loan agreement, giving the bank the right to call the loan. 

If the grower changes roles to an agricultural lessor, with 
the lessee owning the crop, there is no sale and purchase of 
grapes at harvest. None of the statutory grower rights based 
on sale would apply. Payment of rent would be an unsecured 
obligation, with no lien on the grapes or resulting wine unless 
one is specifically provided for in the agreement. 

Legal wrinkles are not reasons against use of BTA. Agricul- 
tural leases have a long history and work very well when 
everyone understands what is going on. 

The point is, as always, to understand what you are trying 
to accomplish in entering into a set of enforceable obligations 
and create a document that will secure the bargain even if the 
other party tries to back out, without unpleasant surprises 
from the court. In some cases you will probably find that a 
more familar format, such as sale agreement in the grower- 
control context or an outright lease with rent secured by a lien 
on the product in the winery-control context, serves better 
than a hybrid. B 
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WINERY WATER & WASTE 


By DRestorm, PhD, PE: 


Wastewater sludge: 
characteristics and management 


Part I of this two-part series provided a brief overview of sludge 
disposal as a national problem and of sludge characterization and 
disposal options for small wineries (with less than 40,000 case an- 
nual production capacity). In Part II, we will look at the options 
for large wineries (with production capacities greater than 40,000 
cases per year). 


Recap from Part I 

Whether you call it sludge, septage, residual solids, ooze, swarf, 
or guck, it’s what's left after all is said and done in wastewater 
treatment. Higher and higher degrees of treatment, mandated by 
continually more restrictive federal and state water pollution con- 
trol laws, generally can be equated to larger and larger volumes of 
sludge, that will, in the future require higher and higher costs for 
handling and disposal. 

The principal sludge problem is in the municipal waste treatment 
category, where the per capita production of sludge is on the order 
of 0.3 pounds/day. For the very large megalopolis, the options for 
disposal narrow, while the population continues to grow. Ocean 
disposal, burial in a sanitary landfill, and incineration all appear to 
have a very limited future because of environmental and social 
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problems that are not easily mitigated. 

Sludge recycling, which includes thermal treatment for pathogen 
inactivation and reduction in volume (dewatering), can produce a 
nominally useful, low-nutrient fertilizer and/or soil conditioner. 
The federal Resource Conservation & Recovery Act (RCRA) and its 
amendments contain specific guidelines on the recycling and per- 
mitted beneficial uses of sludge. They include the limiting concen- 
trations of certain toxic heavy metals. Sludge treatment with lime 
has also been tested. 


Large wineries and sludge 

The nature of sludge from large wineries will be determined by 
either the generally used treatment processes of anaerobic digestion 
(fermentation) or aerobic digestion (oxidation). 

For example, a system of facultative treatment ponds will have both 
processes occurring simultaneously, with oxidation of suspended 
solids taking place in the upper zones of the pond, while those 
solids that settle to the bottom undergo anaerobic digestion. The aero- 
bic zone may be mechanically aerated or in some cases naturally 
aerated receiving oxygen from wind-induced surface waves. 

Large surface area facultative ponds that are 10 to 16 feet deep 
require dredging for sludge removal. In addition to the digested 
winery wastewater associated solids, the open pond surface also 
entraps windblown dust, leaves and usually supports a healthy 
population of pond flora and fauna all of which can add to the 
mass of pond-bottom detritus all of which must eventually be re- 
moved and properly disposed of. 

If the pond is dredged using a floating suction-type dredger, the 
low percentage solids sludge/water mixture must either be: 

1. Removed from the site in tank trucks to an authorized septage 
disposal facility; 

2. Placed in a shallow lined basin where solar evaporation can re- 
duce the volume to be handled; or 

3. Pumped into small (1,500 gallon) tractor-drawn wheel- 
mounted tanks with an injector manifold connected to cultivating 
shanks that allow direct injection of the sludge into vineyard soils. 

If odors become a problem with option two (as they can since 
one end product of anaerobic digestion of waste products is hydro- 
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gen sulfide), the evolution of H,S can be controlled by periodic ad- 
ditions of hydrogen peroxide or lime. If option three is chosen, a 
limited chemical analysis should be performed (pH, specific con- 
ductance, sodium, chloride, and boron) to ensure that no potential 
vine toxicity results from the sludge injection process. Also, the ab- 
sorption rate for the vineyard soils should be carefully controlled 
so that oversaturation between the vine rows will not occur. That 
problem will be almost self-correcting as vineyard tractors will be- 
come mired if the capacity of the soil is exceeded. 

Large wineries with mixed agriculture on-site might consider 
dedicating some parcels of land used for pasture or dry-farmed 
grains for sludge application. Soil reclamation or improvement 
may well be the result. 

The local representative of the U.S. Soil Conservation Service 
or an agronomist familiar with the local soils and their deficien- 
cies could advise whether significant improvement in tilth or fer- 
tility might occur with a properly designed winery sludge soil 
conditioning program. 

Such a recycling program would not only benefit the deficient 
soils, but would also preserve precious space in the regional sanitary 
landfill or septage disposal facility. The cooperation and support of local 
soil conservation personnel and governmental waste management rep- 
resentatives would be, in my opinion, enthusiastic. I anticipate they 
would make technical if not monetary support available. 

Other pond and equipment combinations for treatment of win- 
ery process wastewater involve aerated lagoons, step aeration, or 
extended aeration to oxidize waste. By providing a quiescent pond 
following the aeration process to allow for efficient settling and cap- 
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ture of oxidized sludge (i.e., a settling basin or circular clarifier), you 
can pump a portion of the biologically active sludge back to the 
aeration reactor inlet. This will help sustain and augment the sus- 
pended solids in the unit and provide seed organisms to the mix for 
more efficient bioreduction and stable F-M (food to microorganism) 
ratios for the highly variable winery wastestream. 

The settling ponds can be designed with valved, submerged outlets 
that will permit the removal of sludge periodically. The circular clari- 
fier includes mechanical equipment to periodically remove accumu- 
lated sludge, transferring a portion to the treatment reactor intake (ac- 
tivated sludge return) and a portion to a nearby waste sludge tank for 
eventual removal and disposal by methods previously described. 


Sludge volume reduction and disposal 

The larger the winery, the more likely that a sludge concentrat- 
ing process step will have to be undertaken to broaden the options 
for disposal. Vacuum presses, gravity thickeners (similar to circu- 
lar clarifiers in operating principles), flotation thickeners, centrifu- 
gation, pressure filtration, solar drying beds, and sludge stabiliza- 
tion basins (SSBs) are the most common methods of moisture re- 
moval and solids concentration. 

Equipment purchased for such purposes for a winery will be 
generally underutilized. Therefore, economic factors should be 
carefully weighed, so that you can select the sludge concentration 
technology that will give a positive cost-to-benefit ratio. Space limi- 
tations and odor impacts upon neighbors will be the other major 
factors that influence final selection of method and equipment. 

The soil conditioning option previously described without solids 
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ETS Laboratories |B 707/963-4806 707/963-1054 Gordon Burns Stavin 33 415/331-7849 415/331-0516 Alan Sullivan 
Fasson Roll Div. 4 216/354-7411 216/354-7959 Bret Buelo Stefanich/Mercier 45 415/665-1885 415/665-1883 Frank Stefanich 
») fp Packaging 14 707/258-3940 707/258-3949 Rick White Sunridge Nursery 33 805/858-2237 805/366-4251 Denise Orrick 
fp Portocork, Inc. 48 707/258-3930 707/258-3935 James Herwatt Tonnellerie Radoux 10 415/457-3955 415/457-0304 Jim Boswell 
Gordon Graphics 10 415/883-0455 415/883-5124 G. Lindstrom Tonnellerie Vicard 31 707/257-3582 707/257-3582 \V. Bouchard 
Goverment Liaison 31 800/642-6564 703/525-8451 James Hurson Vinquiry 23 707/433-8869 707/433-2927 M.A. Graff 
Hall & Bartley 25 707/544-1642 707/544-1646 Andy Hall Westec 45 707/837-7880 707/837-7888 E. Sugarman 
Independent Stave 24 417/588-4151 417/588-3344 Ed Larmie Wine Cap Company 28 415/923-1993 415/928-0690 Dwight Pate 


he exclusive NOVA deep cleaning system creates a cork with 
# lower polyphenols which reduces the incidence of off-flavors. 
Dust Free. Chlorine Free. Nova Corks. 


BLIND TASTE TESTS JUDGE NOVA CORKS “PERFECT” 


An independent ' winery tested chlorine-free NOVA corks 
_ against the competition and said, “NOVA corks are consistently... 
| e best.” Wine bottled with NOVA “was 
chosen to have the most. -onsistent varietal aroma and flavor 
characteristics (affected the least by the cork).” 
Another leading winery performed extensive sensory 
evaluations and NOVA corks were judged “perfect”! 
Nova corks produced by. Portocork Internacional are 
available exclusively from fp Portocork. 


NOVA: SCIENTIFICALLY PROVEN TO BE THE BEST 


fp Portocork, Inc: 
Porto: 601 Airpark Rd. 


Napa, CA 94558 
Portocork Internacional, S.A. 
Santa Maria De Lamas 707.258.3930 
Portugal FAX 707.258.3935 


